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PARABLE. 




ERE are three breast-knots " said a wise 

man to a maiden who was passing his 

hut. Choose quickly which you will 

wear through life." 

The maiden looked at the knots, and took one 

of them up. " I will keep this, and wear it," she 

said. 

"Why that?" asked the sage. "True, it is 
not the worst. This tinsel affair would have given 
you no satisfaction ; but it is not the best. This with 
the tiny diamond in its folds is the best. The one 
you have chosen has but a little steel button with 
a sharp point; sometimes you will hurt yourself 
with it. Take rather the third — this with the dia- 
mond." 

" I will have this," said the girl, clinging to her 
first choice. 
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"But why?", 

" Because I like it the best." 

" Why so ? " 

" Because I do," answered the maiden, pinning 
the knot on tp her breast, and going away sing- 
ing. 

The sage, with a cynical smile, withdrew into 
his hut. 

"Always the same old tale," he muttered. 
" With man and maid alike, ' I like it best,' 
'And why?' 'Because I do!' It grows mono- 
tonous." 
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CHAPTER I. 



MARGARET BARRINGTON. 




|T was a fine afternoon in the middle of 
May. The sun shone brightly into a 
light, large, gaily-furnished room, evi- 
dently the boudoir or private sitting- 
room of a woman of means, if not of very culti- 
vated taste. Cultivation, refinement, educated taste, 
were indeed most conspicuous by their absence 
from all the arrangements of this room. Every- 
thing in it looked as if it had cost a great deal of 
money, but there was everywhere an odd mixture 
of the vulgar and elegant — incongruities which 
here and there almost attained the relative heights 
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of the sublime and the ridiculous. There was a 
velvet carpet, light in its general effect, brilliant 
and varied of hue : it had a dazzling blue ground, 
adorned with medallions of drab, more like tea- 
trays than anything else ; garlanded with flowers 
of every hue, and of species both known and un- 
known to scientific classification. It was a carpet 
which would have caused a latter-day votary of 
blue and white china and neutral tints to tear his 
hair and wail aloud. It^was the kind of carpet 
which challenged the beholder to ignore it if he 
could, with a triumphant consciousness that he 
could not High artistic authorities inform us that 
the carpet should be the least striking thing in a 
room. In this case, it was the most striking one. 
Possibly that was one reason why its owner had 
chosen it. ' She was a person who did not love the 
beauty of retiringness in any shape or form. This 
was abundantly testified, not only by the carpet 
already mentioned, but by all the rest of the furni- 
ture of the room. The hues were, in all cases 
where it was possible, lively, and, so that monotony 
might not pall, they were varied. Colours and 
shapes and styles were massed together in a bold 
and daring way which had at least the merit of a 
defiant originality about it — an originality which 
defied conventional ideas of fitness. 
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One of the principal features in this room was 
the profusion of tables, little and big, which per- 
vaded it. Just where the uninitiated visitor might 
reasonably have expected to find a free and open 
passage to the door, or the window, or the piano, 
there, without fail, would be planted some rickety, 
spindle-legged structure, covered with specimens of 
the latest and most grotesque China monster or 
Parisian gimcrack. (They were bought by the lady 
of the house as articles of vertu ; it was her unruly 
son Tom, and his no less unruly ally, Margaret 
Barrington, who persisted in calling them gim- 
cracks.) They were a great nuisance to all her 
friends, and ran away with a great deal of her 
pin-money, and were universally voted a bore ; 
therefore, she clung to them with a fondness 
which only increased as the disfavour of others 
augmented. 

She, Mrs. Robert Pierce, was, at this moment of 
this bright afternoon, alone in the room — a stout, 
fair, matronly woman, young still, and only pro- 
mising to be enormous and unwieldy in figure 
some time. She was dressed in a kind of tea-gown 
of some flowing white stuff, a la Watteati, which; 
with its frills and ribbons of blue, suited her. Her 
fair face wore a somewhat high colour, and she 
threw herself back in a lounging chair, and closed- 
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her eyes, sighing wearily, and clasping her hands 
upon her knee. 

" Oh," she murmured, half aloud, " is everything 
ready, I wonder ? I do wish he would come, and 
relieve my mind about that champagne. I know 
there's not enough in the house, and if we were to 
fall short at the last, good gracious ! " 

After a moment given to pondering on the dire 
possibility, she suddenly started up again in an 
agile manner, and pulled the bell. Then she said 
to the servant who answered her summons, 

" Bring some tea, and tell Miss Barrington that 
if she is at liberty I should like to speak to her." 

With which, she again sank into her chair, and 
waited, her lips moving now and then, as if she 
mentally apostrophised some loved object It was 
not so, however, as those who knew her would 
easily have surmised. Could her meditations have 
been heard, they would have run, 

" I suppose I must trust to his remembering it, 
but men are so careless. Unless their wives look 
after them, they really do behave like imbeciles in 
some things. Men and cooks — I don't know which 
are the worst." 

Here a maid came in with the desired tea. 
While she was clearing one of the innumerable 
small tables before alluded to for its reception, the 
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door was a second time opened, and a young lady 
entered, at whose appearance the exhausted-lo6king 
matron in white and blue raised herself, and testi- 
fied signs of renewed animation. 

" Oh, here you are, Margaret ! Come and have 
some tea. I don't know what you feel like, but I 
am so exhausted, I feel as if I should never come 
round again. And I do think you might have 
helped me more." 

" My dear Laura, you know this entertainment 
is against my principles in every way. How, there- 
fore, could I help you without perjuring myself? 
And then, I know the more trouble such an afTair 
gives you, the more you enjoy it." 

"Well, considering that all the trouble is on 
your account ^" 

"But not at my desire, my dear. I am sure 
you will not maintain that I asked you to give a 
ball for my coming-of-age. Why, when people are 
one-and-twenty, should they go and advertise the 
melancholy fact aloud to all their ill-natured 
acquaintances, who will always have a hold upon 
them in after years, when perhaps they would be 
glad enough to appear young ? It is simply giving 
all the gossips you know a handle when they want 
to say ill-natured things." 

"Pooh! Stuff! Some people may want to 
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conceal their age. Heiresses never need. Oh, but 
tea is truly refreshing. Do take some ! " 

" Thank you," said Margaret Harrington, with 
an odd little smile as she poured a cupful of the 
beverage out, and carrying it to the bay-window, 
stood in that recess, and looked out while she 
drank it. 

She was a considerable heiress, and a great 
many people said she was a beauty. This day she 
attained her majority, and entered upon full and 
uncontrolled possession of her fortune and property. 
Margaret's mother had died at the girl's birth. 
Her father had taken no second wife, and she had 
lost him when she was thirteen years old. She 
and he had been alone in the world, so far as 
having any near relations went. Mrs. Pierce was 
Margaret's own cousin, though many years older 
than herself. She had been a Miss Cathcart, poor 
and pretty, and she had at an early age married 
Robert Pierce, a rich manufacturer of a great city, 
whose money was abundant, if his family was 
doubtful. To him — Mr. Pierce — and his wife, the 
guardianship of the young heiress had been con- 
signed, not because the late Mr, Harrington con- 
sidered them the most desirable persons to bring 
up a young girl — not because he liked their style, 
or their friends, or their mode of life, but because 
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Laura Pierce was the only relation his girl had, 
'and because with all her foibles, she was a kind- 
hearted woman, and because Mr. Pierce, if not a 
gentleman, in Mr. Harrington's sense of the word 
was also a kindly-natured man, and away from his 
home, where he was indulgent to weakness, was a 
keen, shrewd man of business, and honest withal — 
who would take care of Margaret's money as if it 
were his own. 

Stringent provisions for the education of the 
young lady were made in her father's will; she had, 
to use Mrs. Pierce's plaintive expression, " enjoyed 
every advantage " which the best schools, the first 
masters, the most accomplished mistresses, could 
give. She had passed with honour examinations 
bristling with difficulties ; she had imbibed an 
immense amount of condensed science, condensed 
art, condensed theory of music, general facts, music, 
and languages. She had never been allowed to go 
out alone; she had been taken to hear the most 
celebrated singers and musicians, to lectures, to con- 
certs, to literary and scientific tournaments ; she had 
been strictly kept aloof from anything like woman's 
rights on the one hand, and vulgar flirtation on the 
other. With the best intentions in the world, her 
pastors and masters had employed every energy to 
make her into a model young lady — a model in a 
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social, a domestic, a benevolent point of view. The 
Established Church had seen after her morals and 
religious belief; she had "learnt" political economy, 
because she would some day have an estate to 
manage ; many other things had been done to im-? 
prove and make her what she ought to be. 

And with what result ? The result that when, 
at nineteen years of age, she was committed into 
the hands of her guardian and his wife as a finished 
young lady, it was found that all her training had 
not spoiled her ; had not been able to prevent her 
from deciding for herself on many matters ; had 
not made her less incorrigibly natural and out- 
spoken* She said she did not altogether believe in 
the Church of England. She said she did not 
understand Wagner's music. She said she thought 
there was a great deal of truth in what the woman's 
rights ladies said for themselves. She said she did 
not see any harm in a flirtation. She said she did 
not believe that her first duty was to be sure she 
married a man who would look after her money 
and take care of her. She said she was not going 
to marry anyone at all until long after she was 
twenty-one — until she had tried whether she could 
not look after her money for herself. She said 
many other things of a like nature, not loudly, but 
with a very soft, delightful voice, and with a smile 
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at once soft and brigfht. Moreover, she said she did 
not care much about girls, and she thought it must 
be because she had never known anything but girls. 
She had no special friend to whom she wrote daily 
half a ream of paper, and called it a letter. She 
had struck up a great friendship with Master 
Thomas Pierce, the eldest hope of her guardian, 
and Laura his wife. Thomas and his sisters adored 
her. She had early gained from Mr. Pierce the 
sobriquet of " The Incorrigible," and he had called 
her by it ever since. 

Yet Margaret, as she stood in the window, 
silently sipping her tea, and so allowing me time 
for this long digression, did not look a very incor- 
rigible person, or a very bad person in any way. 
Indeed, one was particularly struck with the 
womanly softness of all her traits — a softness 
tempered by a certain fire, but which never for a 
moment disappeared. She was indisputably a 
beautiful creature ; tall, and formed on the lines of 
a Juno rather than of a Hebe, none of her features, 
taken separately, could be called handsome; but 
the tout ensemble was charming. When she smiled, 
a sunny, generous smile, one quite forgot that her 
face was more broad than oval ; one pardoned the 
irregular shape of her nose, because no other nose 
would have been suited to the rest of her face ; 
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and there was no possibility of disputing the 
beauty of her red-gold hair, of the true Titian- 
esque hue, or of the curious, luminous, golden- 
brown eyes, which were enthusiastic, but neither 
dreamy nor short-sighted. She was taller, more 
amply-formed, more richly-coloured, than most 
English girls of her age, and with this southern 
luxuriance of life and vitality, there was mingled 
also some southern haste and impetuousness. She 
had never made herself anything but agreeable 
and amiable in her guardian's household, but both 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierce considered that Margaret had 
many " odd " ideas ; they were both somewhat 
apprehensive as to the use she might make of her 
fortune aiid her liberty. She never treated them 
to any wild schemes; but they had an intuitive 
suspicion that her views as to the use of money 
differed from theirs — and would be more likely, for 
instance, to take the shape of founding a scholar- 
ship than of giving a ball. As to her real and 
serious views about life — if she had any, which 
they doubted — they knew nothing. 

" You ought to feel yourself a very happy girl, 
to-day !" observed Mrs. Pierce, presently, 

" Why, I wonder ? '' 

" Most women (and men, too) would tell you 
the same thing. You know perfectly well, why." 
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" If I were a yonng man, I daresay I should 
feel very happy. I should have a career before 
me then — at least, I would make one." 

" You have a much pleasanter career before you 
is 

" I wonder what ? " 

" That of a happy wife and mother." 

" Really, Laura, you exasperate me sometimes. 
That is stupid of me, I know. It simply shows 
that we don't agree. I am not going to marry at 
present ; and if I were, it does not follow that I 
should be a happy wife and mother. I might 
never be a mother at all; and if I were, my 
children might be bad. Ten to one, my husband 
would be bad " 

" Not if you were guided in your choice by the 
wishes of your friends.^' 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders, again smiling 
with a dubious expression. 

" You are already admired," pursued Mrs. 
Pierce ; " I might almost say, beloved." 

" You might almost say many curious things." 

" I do know that if you were anyone else, I 
should give you some advice," said Laura, plain- 
tively. 

"Consider me someone else, and give me the 
advice." 
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and I am sure he would be too glad to give you 
any advice and help ** 

Mrs. Pierce's touching picture of rural life and 
mutual good-will was interrupted by a little, hard, 
sarcastic laugh on the part of the recipient of her 
advice. 

"Your scheme is too, too beautiful, Laura. I 
must think about it. Suppose I talk it over with 
Mr. Biddulph to-night." 

" I wish you would. As I said, I am sure he 
would be delighted." 

" Oh, he is vastly obliging, I know. 'Miss Har- 
rington, of Beckbridge Abbey *; * Mr. Biddulph, of 
Beckbridge Hall.' How well the two names sound 
together, don't they ? " 

Laura, though not a humourist, nor a woman 
of mind, usually knew when people were really 
agreeing with her, and when they were only pre- 
tending to do so. She replied, 

" No, not at all, as you say them. I know it is 
of no use talking to you. You will listen to no 
one, though you have seen nothing of the world, 
and I " 

" Was married at eighteen, and have never seen' 
anything but drawing-rooms of well-to-do people 
since ; if you call that knowing the world. As> 
you say, Laura, I have seen nothing of the worldi 
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The one object of my instructors appears to have 
been to keep me quite ignorant of it. Tom knows 
far more about it than I do ; yet he is not twenty- 
one, nor has he an estate and an income to manage. 
It is just for that reason that, whatever else I do, I 
will see a little of the world before I — before I 
think of anything else. Meantime, I hope you 
won't imagine every time you see me open my 
purse that I am about to dissipate my entire for- 
tune upon some unworthy or absurd object. Credit 
me with a little of the reason granted to more 
favoured mortals, I pray. There is Robert's voice 
below. I hope he is not going to give me advice, 
for I don't feel as if I could stand it. I shall be 
too limp to dance a step, if I have any more advice 
to-night." 

Mrs. Pierce, relieved to know that her husband 
was in the house, inquired next, 

"How many dances have you promised for 
to-night, Madge ? " 

" Dances ? One." 

" Only one ! Is it the first ? " 

« It is the first." 

" I think I can guess who will have it." 

" I don't believe you can. You may have threef 
tries, if you like. Now then." 

" Maurice Biddulph." 
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" No," said Margaret, coldly and composedly. 

"No! Then I give it up. I cannot imagine 
you conferring the favour on any other man." 

" My dear, I have not conferred the favour on 
a man at all." 

"Not on a man? Margaret, what do you 
mean ? " 

"Calm yourself! You don't call Tom a man, 
I suppose ; though I am aware that he calls him- 
self one, and is under the firm impression that he 
has arrived at the full maturity of his powers of 
intellect and of fatal fascination for our sex." 

" It is absurd ! It will look ridiculous ! " 

" Not at all. He is nearly as tall as I am. He 
has promised to put on a pair of white gloves, to 
part his hair quite straight — if it takes him an hour 
to do it — and I am to give him a little scent for his 
handkerchief, and we are to open the ball together. 
I think it will be a very touching and beautiful 
sight. There's Robert 1 " 

A tall, slim, youthful-looking man entered, cast 
an easy-going look around, smiled an easy-going 
smile, which would have told a student of cha- 
racter that he was probably accustomed to having 
his dinner served unpunctually, and to not trou- 
bling himself much about it ; that if a ten-pound 
note were unaccountably missing, he would be very 
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likely to say that it didn't matter, he must have 
mislaid it. This gentleman uttered a general 
" Good evening," and looked as if he had a great 
deal of leisure on his hands, though no man ever 
had less. 

" Oh, Robert," observed Margaret, " you arrive 
just in time. Laura has been so agitated about the 
champagne that she has been giving me advice — 
* judicious advice,' without the jam that they added 
in the * Hunting of the Snark.' Pll leave you to 
the delightful task of relieving her mind on the 
subject. Good-bye, Laura ; I shan't see you again 
until I am ready dressed for the sacrifice." 

She went out of the room, and the husband and 
wife were left alone together. Mr. Pierce laughed. 

"YouVe been advising the Incorrigible," he 
said. " My dear, I am surprised at you. Don't be 
uneasy about the champagne. There's lots of it 
coming now." 

" Thank heaven ! " 

" Shall we have a bumper now, in honour of our 
emancipation ? " 

" Emancipation from what ? " 

" From the guardianship of Miss Margaret Bar- 
rington — from the necessity of keeping up the 
absurd farce of pretending to manage a person who 
is quite unmanageable. She is a dear girl, I con- 

2 
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fess ; but I shall like her better now than I ever 
did before. If she has not judgment, she has grati- 
tude. I was quite touched by the way in which 
she thanked me this morning for * all I had done 
for her ; ' and asked if she might come to me for 
advice in her money matters." 

" Ah ! that is all very well, but she ought not to 
have to come to you. She ought to have a husband 
to go to, who will take her money matters into 
his own hands. I wish she were safely married." 

" Perhaps her husband might not wish it, after 
a little while," said Mr. Pierce, with a good- 
humoured laugh. 

" You are blind, Robert, absolutely blind. Have 
you never discovered yet, what has long been as 
plain to me as the sun in heaven ** 

" He isn't always very clearly visible, my dear, 
in our climate." 

" Pooh ! As plain as the sun in heaven, I 
repeat. Her husband will be Maurice Biddulph. 
It is only a question of time. Nature, and the 
position of their estates, and their ages, and every- 
thing else, all point out that they were intended for 
one another. If ever a marriage was made in 
heaven, that one was." 

" In heaven, perhaps, but it has not got accom- 
plished on earth yet, and I should doubt if it ever 
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would. Those are just the kind of marriages that 
never do come off, and Til lay you what odds you 
like, Laura " (with a sudden look of cheerful ani- 
mation), "that Biddulph and Margaret never do 
get married." 

" I know that both you and Margaret delight in 
trifling with my most sacred feelings and wishes," 
cried Mrs. Pierce, much agitated. !* Can you not 
see that you will ruin all my plans if you go on in 
that way ? Do hold your tongue, Robert, if you 
can do nothing else to help me." 

"With pleasure, my dear; I am sure I don't 
want to interfere ; but, to tell you the truth, I 
should not be so keen about this marriage, if I 
were you. Biddulph is not good enough for her." 

" Not good enough ! Why, he has a larger 
place than she has, and more money. Look how 
handsome he is ! what a man of the world ! what 
manners ! what a position in his county ! " 

" Oh, yes ! only he happens to be just a little 
too clever, Laura ; he can^t forget himself. Joking 
apart, Margaret has a mind and he has not ; you 
may be very 'cute, you know, without having a 
mind, if you know what I mean." 

" Indeed I don't," said his wife, with deep dis- 
gust. " I know that you arc talking slang, and that 
you never have liked Maurice Biddulph " 
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" No, I never have, and unless I am mistaken, 
neither has Margaret. I think he monopolizes her, 
or tries to do so, in a very impertinent manner. I 
should not be sorry to know that she had given 
him a good snubbing." 

" She will do no such thing, or if she did, she 
would be a fool. Pray keep quiet, unless you want 
to make me perfectly wretched." 

" Not I ! You should be getting dressed by 
now, it strikes me. Don't bother your head about 
anything, and leave Margaret to settle Biddulph's 
hash in her own way." 

" You will make me ill, if you talk in that way." 
said his wife, going out of the room with a look of 
anxiety on her face. 




CHAPTER II. 

MISS PERCIVAL'S PROSPECTS. 




ARGARET, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, 
wandered off to her own room, and sat 
down in a chair near her bed. She cast 
her eyes around the room, which was 
curiously untidy. 

" What a place ! " she muttered. " It looks as 
if my trousseau were being got ready for this 
horrible wedding that they are always wanting to 
din into my ears. It is enough to disgust anyone 
with the very idea of being married. Comings of 
age, and such a fuss made about it! Preposterous!" 
For the room was strewed round with the pre- 
sents which, on the principle of " To him that hath 
shall be given," had been showered upon the young 
heiress on this, the day of her majority. Jewel- 
cases, and fan-boxes, and glove-boxes, and scent- 
bottle-boxes, and gorgeous nondescript trifles in 
sweetly-smelling Russia leather, such as are sup- 
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posed to be dear to the souls of young ladies, were 
scattered here and there, while on the bed lay a 
fairy-like, diaphanous thing — her dress for the 
dance that night. 

She felt a sudden sense of loneliness and deso- 
lation as she gazed round upon all these things ; as 
she felt how rich she was — and how poor ; as she 
realized, with a keen and smiting sense of self- 
reproach, that all her life she had been thought for, 
acted for, held in leading-strings — had never lifted 
a hand to keep anyone, never dried a tear, never 
soothed a grief That if she " followed the advice 
of her friends," as Laura had just said, she would 
hasten to rid herself of her responsibility as soon 
as possible, by putting herself, body and soul, and 
her possessions, into the hands of some man who, 
it appeared, was to confer an inestimable benefit 
upon her by taking possession of herself and her 
n^ney, and doing as he pleased with both the one 
and the other. Such, thinly disguised under some 
pretty words, was the creed that Laura held ; such 
was the whole tendency of the upbringing Mar- 
garet Barrington had received. It seemed it had 
not been quite a strong enough dose, or else her 
nature was such a very rebellious one that the 
usual doses of that kind had failed to have due 
effect, for, as she sat here, alone, she thought : 
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"I wonder— and I must know, too — if what 
they say is [all true. Is it really so hard for a 
woman who is rich and good-looking to get on with- 
out a protector ? Should I really be certain to do 
something weak or absurd ? In that case, it was 
very odd that poor papa should have left no restric- 
tions as to the use I was to make of my money. 
Surely, he, if anyone, should have left orders as to 
how it was to be disposed of. I feel that there has 
never been anything real about my life. I don't 
want to do anything bad, but I am quite* deter- 
mined that Iwill sow my wild oats in my own 
way, in spite of Laura and Robert, and Maurice 
Biddulph, and all of them. Not in smoking and 
drinking, of course, because that would give me no 
pleasure, but in learning a little about real life T* 

She paused on this phrase, thinking it over and 
pondering upon its mystery, conscious that all the 
different branches of learning (condensed) which 
she had spent so much time in acquiring had taught 
her nothing of it. 

"All my Cambridge certificates, my honours, 
and my prizes, have not taught me, at one-and- 
twenty, to know how to do the good I should like 
to do — ^how to avoid the evil which I know exists. 
And when I ask people to tell me what are the best 
safeguards, they shriek out, * Oh, hush ! How can 
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you mention such things? At your age, and in 
your position, you should not even know of the 
existence of anything so shocking/ It is a curious 
code. All these presents, now — I wonder how 
many are genuine * affection's offering/ As if I 
wanted the poor children to deprive themselves of 
their weekly sixpences in order to give me a pre- 
sent! Tom's is genuine, though — I know it is, 
because it's so shabby. He had great intentions, 
but a knife with ninety blades drew seven-and-six- 
pence out of his pocket as a magnet draws a needle. 
Poor Tom ! And then he had only half-a-crown 
left, to buy me a pair of gloves— and suck a pair of 
gloves ! " 

She held them up — a mile too large and of a 
brilliant orange hue, and her smile was not alto- 
gether free from tearfulness. 

" He thought they would match well with my 
hair ! Well, to please him, I would boldly go into 
the county rose-show next week with them on. I 
couldn't do more than that, and " 

A knock at the door caused her to drop the 
gloves, and cry, " Come in ! " and, when she per- 
ceived who entered, to add, " Miss Percival 1 " 

A girl about her own age came in — a slight, 
delicate, refined-looking girl, with a pale face, dark 
hair, and dark, pleading eyes ; a girl with a look of 
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weariness and languor about her, which, as yet, was 
not much more than what is called " interesting," 
for she was young, and loneliness and toil had not 
yet made her haggard and unlovely. 

" Good evening," pursued Margaret. " I have 
not seen you once to-day." 

" No. Mrs. Pierce begged me to keep the girls 
out of her way, so we have been in the schoolroom 
all day. Now they are dressing themselves, and I 
just came to congratulate you, Miss Barrington, 
and to wish you many happy returns of the day." 

" Thank you ! " said Margaret, dubiously. 
" Won't you come in and sit down a moment — if 
you can leave those precious infants to their own 
devices, that is ? " 

" Oh, yes. Nurse is helping them. They told 
me what beautiful presents you have had ; the 
account of them makes me almost ashamed to offer 
mine, it is such a poor little thing. But I thought 
I heard you say once that you liked this kind of 
thing." 

She held out a small embroidered silk bag, 
worked in a dainty, old-fashioned style — not worth 
much, as regarded materials, but on the manufacture 
of which both time and trouble had been bestowed. 

" How very kind of you ! " cried Margaret, sin- 
cerely touched by this proof of attention and good- 
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will. " It is just the thing I like ; it is really very 
good of you," she repeated, as she took Miss 
PercivaPs hand within her own, and looked at her 
with her bright, frank eyes. 

If anyone had asked Margaret whether she 
knew Miss Percival, she would have replied, " Cer- 
tainly, I know her well ! " because for two years 
she had lived in the same house with her, and 
because it was rarely that a day passed on which 
she did not see and speak to her. But, as a matter 
of fact, she did not know her, and, without intend- 
ing or perpetrating any unkindness, had taken very 
little notice of her. So little did she know her, 
that it had never even occurred to her that she 
might be an object of greater interest to Miss 
Percival than Miss Percival was to her. (Which, 
indeed, was the case : Marion Percival, for many 
reasons, took a deep interest in Margaret Barring- 
ton.) A fresh idea, a new interest, came with 
refreshing brightness to Margaret ; and it just hap- 
pened that Miss Percival came with her present of 
a workbag at a moment when the person for whom 
that workbag was intended was in the humour to 
make much of such an incident. The present and 
the good wishes of this hitherto unnoticed young 
person came upon her as a surprise — struck her as 
being distinctly noble and disinterested amidst so 
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much which she felt obliged to regard with feelings 

of doubtful gratitude. A tide of new feelings 

rushed over her mind. She wondered, as she 

« 

looked into Miss Percival's face, what sort of a 
place she found the world — whether it wagged 
agreeably for her; what was her private and 
genuine opinion of her pupils, her employers — of 
Margaret Harrington herself, for example. With 
Margaret, to form such speculations w?is generally 
to give utterance to them, and she said, 

" Miss Percival, you are going to be at my ball 
to-night, are you not ? " 

" Yes," said Marion, unenthusiastically. 

"You don't look pleased. Don't you like 
dancing." 

" Oh, very much ; when I have anyone to dance 
with." 

" What do you mean ? You will find plenty of 
partners — or, rather, they will find you. Why" 
— she looked her over with quick, scrutinizing 
glances — "you are far prettier than most of the 
girls who will be here to-night ; and you are a lady, 
which most of the Irkford swellesses are not." 

Miss Percival looked a little scandalized at the 
expression (borrowed from Tom), " Irkford swell- 
esses," but pleased, all the same, at being told, by 
a beauty and a county heiress, that she was pretty 
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and a lady, and she said, smiling with a kind of 
chastened hopefulness, 

" Well, perhaps I shall be more lucky to-night. 
But I have been present at Mrs. Pierce's balls 
before, and I did not have many partners." 

" I will take care that you dance to-night," said 
Margaret, rather too eagerly, perhaps. 

"I should like to dance to-night," said Miss 
Percival, ingenuously, " for I have got a new dress 
which Mrs. Pierce gave me — such a pretty one. 
But she would not like me to dance too much, 
especially if any of her guests were sitting out." 

"Nonsense! Some girls will always be wall- 
flowers. Men won't ask them to dance to oblige 
anybody. But you are not that kind of girl, and 
why should you be left with them ? " 

"Oh, it does not matter," said Miss Percival, 
looking a little alarmed at the effect produced by 
her admissions. 

" But it does. You shall dance to-night, and — 
do you like waltzing ? " 

" Yes, very much." 

" You shall waltz with the best waltzer in the 
room. I will give him that praise, if there is not 
much else to be said for him. Do you know whom 
I mean ? " 

" I — how should I ? " asked Miss Percival, 
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blushing violently, no doubt in her joy at the pro- 
spect of waltzing at all. 

" Well, I mean Mr. Biddulph. He will do any- 
thing I bid him, and he shall waltz with you." 

" But — but — I do know him a little — quite 
enough for him to ask me to dance if he wished it. 
It would be horrible to have to dance with him 
against his will." 

" Mr. Biddulph will do nothing against his will. 
Make your mind easy. So you know him ? " 

" Only very slightly. Sometimes, you know, I 
meet him when I am out with the children, and he 
stops to ask after Mrs. Pierce — and you. Some- 
times he asks if he will find you in, should he call. 
That is all." 

" I see. Is it true, what I heard the other day, 
that you are leaving Mrs. Pierce soon ? " 

" Yes. I am leaving at Whitsuntide, which is 
at the end of this month.'' 

"Indeed. And have you got another situa- 
tion ? " 

" I have heard of one. I hope to get it. It is 
at Blackford Grange, near Foulhaven." 

" Foulhaven on the East Coast, do you mean ? 
That is an out-of-the-way kind of place." 

" Yes ; it is. But I have a particular reason for 
wishing to go there. Two reasons, indeed." 
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" Have you ? Is it allowable to ask what they 
are ? " 

" Oh, certainly. First, the salary is such a good 
one. It is one hundred and ten pounds a year. 
That is splendid, you know." 

" Is it ? I am sure I am very glad to hear it. 
And the next reason ? " 

" Foulhaven is a seaside place. It is cheap and 
quiet. My sister, who is the only relation I have, 
has become a great invalid. Soon her money will 
be done, and this place does not suit her. The air 
is bad, and she has poky lodgings in a back street. 
Mrs. Pierce only gives her governess sixty pounds 
a year, which is soon spent at Irkford. If I get 
this place, my sister can go and live at Foulhaven, 
and get strong, I hope ; and then I shall be per- 
fectly happy." 

This disclosure mightily excited Margaret. 
Here was a case of struggle and poverty under her 
very eyes, and she had never seen it ; she had only 
thought sometimes how very shabby Miss Percival 
was, and wished she dared to offer her a new dress. 
Now the cause was revealed of this shabbiness: 
she denied herself for her sick sister's sake. That 
went straight to Margaret's heart. And Miss 
Percival was looking forward with joy to this pro- 
spect, which seemed to Margaret a very dismal one. 
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" What is the matter with your sister ? " she 
asked, abruptly. 

"I hardly know. We have not consulted the 
best doctors. It is so frightfully expensive. Two 
guineas for five minutes' talk, you know. Her 
back is weak, and she has nearly always to lie 
down. Oh ! I do hope I shall get to Foulhaven ! 
The air would do her good, and I should be able to 
look after her. Ah ! you do not know. Miss Har- 
rington, what it is, not only to know that those you 
love are weak and lonely, but also that they are 
not provided with the comforts they require. Every 
time I see her she seems to droop a little more, and 
a little more, until sometime, I fear, I shall go and 
find she has drooped away altogether — and then I 
shall be alone ! '' 

Here Marion covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed aloud — genuine sobs, accompanied by 
genuine tears. Margaret's whole mind and soul 
were on fire with sympathy and longing to assist. 
Here was her duty plainly before her, pointed out 
by Heaven, if ever a duty was. The one thought 
that held her back from ^speaking that instant was 
the desire to learn whether she could not extract 
from it something more than dry duty — some 
romance, some interest. It was on this rock of 
longing for a poetical denouement that many of 
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Margaret's little schemes had already gone to 
ground. What should she do in this case ? Offer 
Miss Percival five hundred pounds on the spot, as 
a free gift, say, " Go to Foulhaven, or any other 
haven, and stay there with your sister at my 
expense, until she is better." Such were the two 
chief ideas which rushed through her mind. Then 
again came a gleam of reason. Her guardian's oft- 
repeated words occurred to her, like a breeze rust- 
ling through a wood, " Sleep upon it." After all, 
that would be the best. She must curb her im- 
patience ; so she contented herself with saying, 

"Miss Percival, don't cry. I am so glad you 
told me. I will help you with your sister." Miss 
Percival gasped, and gave an astonished glance 
upwards. "Yes, I will. No, you must not look 
proud and horrid like that. I know what I am 
doing. We will talk it all over to-morrow. You 
will take me to see your sister. Now I feel that I 
have a prospect of being a little happier.'' 

" You — ^happier ! " ejaculated Marion, with such 
genuine, incredulous earnestness that Margaret 
said, 

"Yes, happier. Surely you won't deprive me 
of that." 

But she was musing still, her mind on distant 
tracks. In such souls thought flies like lightning, 
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and strikes with a force akin to that of the electric 
fluid when it enters with an idea. Margaret sud- 
denly gave a great start. Her eyes flashed ; her 
lips parted ; she said with haste, as if the informa- 
tion were of vital importance, 

"What would you have to do at this place, 
Foulhaven ? How many pupils would you have ? " 

" It seems there is a girl and a boy. The boy 
is an invalid. I should teach the girl always, and 
the boy sometimes, when he is fit for it — to read 
history with him, and so on. The reason they give 
such a high salary is, because I should not have 
long or regular holidays." 

" I see. And are they very particular ? Do 
they require certificates and things ? " 

" Oh, yes. But I am provided with all those." 

" So am I," was the irrelevant reply. " And 
you would go at Whitsuntide. Have you written 
yet ? Do they know your name ? " 

" Yes, of course. M. Percival, I signed myself," 
she answered, with a look of surprise. " I am wait- 
ing to hear from Mrs. Lascelles whether I have to 
go over and see her first.'' 

" Oh, indeed ! " said Margaret, very gravely, " I 
see. Well, I cannot tell you how glad I am that 
you came. I suppose we must Avqss now. Be sure 
you make yourself look very pretty, Miss Percival." 
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Miss Percival, who had become quite sprightly 
under the influence of Margaret's sympathy, said 
she would do her best, and tripped away, thinking, 

" I wonder if Mr. Biddulph really is very much 
in love with her. I never thought he was, myself. 
She thinks so, though, that is plain enough." 

Margaret rang her bell, and gave her maid 
scant attention as she attired her. The young lady 
was almost entirely free from personal vanity. She 
had other faults, less common to the feminine cha- 
racter, and perhaps from their very unusualness 
more obtrusive and troublesome, but from that one 
she was almost wholly free. She was as little 
given to being solicitous about her appearance as 
is a healthy schoolboy, and she had the same frank 
contempt for, or rather carelessness about, dress, 
and whether it became her or otherwise, as such a 
boy has. But she had a keen natural sense of 
beauty, and when she was dressed and surveyed her 
own reflection in the long cheval-glass, a pleased 
smile broke over her face, and she said to her maid, 
who had been her maid since she was a child, 

" Why, Norah, I look quite nice, don't I ? " 

" There'll be others ready to tell you that. Miss 
Harrington," was her retort, with a little sniff", as if to 
say, " if you are so dull as to need such information." 

Indeed, Margaret did look very beautiful in her 
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sheeny dress of a curious half-green, half-blue, 
metallic tint (I believe " peacock " is the technical 
term). It was a puffy, cloudy dress, and the clouds 
were caught down here and there by " strange 
bright birds *' of small size, but sparkling with 
iridescent lustre, the hue of the dress varied and 
intensified like so many jewels. One of these 
feathered creatures was fastened with a diamond 
pin into her hair. Her maid put a quaint-looking 
fan of peacocks' feathers into her hand, and gave 
her her gloves and bracelets, with which in her 
hand, Margaret went downstairs. 

The drawing-room was lighted up in readiness 
for the expected company, but was empty, save for 
a boy of fifteen, who sprang up as she came in, and 
advanced to meet her. 

" Well, Tom, what do you think ? Shall I do .?" 

Tom stuck his hands into his pockets, walked 
slowly and silently three times round her, and at 
last said emphatically, 

" Stunning ! No fellow need be ashamed to 
open a ball with you." 

" How glad I am that I can return the compli- 
ment,*' retorted Margaret, laughing. " I really am 
deeply grateful for your expressions of approval. 
Come ! sit down on this stool, and button my gloves 
and fasten my bracelets for me." 
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Delighted with the permission, Master Tom sat 
down and bungled for some time over the process, 
glancing up every now and then into the face above 
him. Margaret Barrington was his idea of beauty 
and enchantment ; and if he only suceeeded in 
expressing his worship in somewhat clumsy school- 
boy fashion, it was worship all the same. And 
mingled with his admiration for what he called her 
" stunning looks " was the deeper appreciation of 
certain points in her character — points vaguely seen 
also by Mr. Pierce, utterly unknown to his wife. 
Tom was wont to say that " Margaret could not 
sneak — that when she said a thing she meant it — 
that she was not a bit like a girl — that (final and 
supreme commendation) it, was an awful pity she 
was not a boy ; if she had been, there would not 
have been a better fellow going ! " 

As he slowly and awkwardly fastened on her 
gloves and bracelets, he perceived that her eyes 
wandered, her brows were knitted, she was absent 
and did not seem to see him, her hand drooped 
limply. 

" Come, I say ! " observed the youth, " if you 
don't stiffen your wrist a bit I can do nothing with 
you. What are you thinking about ? " 

Margaret started, looked down at him and 
smiled. 
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" I beg your pardon, Tom dear. I was think- 
ing of something. I am on the eve of taking a 
great resolution." 

" Oh ! " said Tom. And Margaret added, 

*' Are you sure you won't break down at supper, 
at the critical moment ? " 

" I, no ! " was the confident reply. " I know it 
off by heart," he added, mysteriously, " won't it be 
a lark, just ? There^s the first ring. I shouldn't 
wonder if it was Biddulph, should you ? He's sure 
to be early." 

" Yes, I suppose he is," answered Margaret, with 
a darkening face. 

^ And, in fact, in a few minutes Mr. Biddulph 
was announced, and came into the room. 




CHAPTER III. 

MAURICE BIDDULPH. 

l-tS^sl R. PIERCE'S house was commodious, 
l^iPyMll ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ "^^ merchant of a rich 
H^fpMJ town. His friends, and those of his 
wife, were numerous. The provision 
made for them was on a generous and ample scale, 
and they had responded cordially to the invitations 
sent out to them. 

Mr. Biddulph, of whom so much had both that 
afternoon and evening been said, was the first to 
arrive, while only Tom and Margaret were in the 
drawing-room. He — Maurice Biddulph — was a 
man concerning whom men held different opinions, 
and who caused much speculation in the bosoms of 
his lady friends. He was well off, and still young. 
He had many advantages, and there was no doubt 
that he was a man of the world. Nor was there 
any room for disputing the fact that he was good- 
looking and agreeable — many persons said clever 
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too, but that is a matter of opinion, for which no 
absolute rule can be established. He was tall, had 
a good figure, and a generally light-brown appear- 
ance, with a closely-cut, pointed beard, and eyes 
which looked exceedingly pleasant, as a rule. He 
did things with ease, and as a matter of course, 
which some other men, especially very young men, 
found it very difficult to do at all. For instance, 
everyone knew that the ball that night was gilren 
in honour of Margaret Barrington's coming of age, 
and half the bachelors who were to be there would 
have been very glad to make an offering in the 
shape of a bouquet — flowers being considered 
appropriate gifts on such an occasion, and some of 
them succeeded in accomplishing the feat, with 
more or less elegance of demeanour and charm of 
diction ; but various motives restrained the ardour 
of the most part of them : shyness — a hideous 
dread of being the only one to do it, and so be- 
coming the marked man of the occasion — and, 
again, with that modest distrust of his own powers 
of pleasing which characterizes the very young man 
of the present day, the fear lest poor Miss Barring- 
ton should construe the gift as being intended to 
convey a deeper meaning, and so have her hopes 
unduly raised. It is sad, in the face of so much 
tender consideration, to have to record that Mar- 
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garet had been known to make the sweeping asser- 
tion that boys under sixteen were often very good 
fun, and men over thirty gogd company if they 
were clever, but that anything between those ages, 
of the masculine gender, was an unmitigated bore. 

Mr. Biddulph, being (let him have the benefit 
of the doubt) clever, and over thirty, came, it is to 
be presumed, under the head of good company ; 
and he, at any rate, had had the courage to bring a 
bouquet with him, and was also sustained through 
the operation of presenting it and his congratula- 
tions to Margaret — and who will deny that it is a 
formidable task to make a congratulatory speech 
to a sarcastic young lady, in the presence of an 
impertinent schoolboy who has the faculty for 
seeing something amusing in all that is said and 
done by his elders ? 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Biddulph," remarked 
Tom ; " * short, but able, and very much to the 
point,' as the newspapers say." 

Margaret received the offering with a smile of 
happy omen, granted Mr. Biddulph the dances he 
asked for, always excepting the first, and, it is to 
be presumed, succeeded in her efforts on behalf of 
Marion Percival, for Mr. Biddulph was heard to 
murmur that he knew Miss Percival — of course he 
knew her — and later was perceived dancing with 
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her more than once. Margaret was pleased to see 
that Miss Percival appeared to be really enjoying 
herself ; there was a ^bright flush on her cheek and 
animation in her dark eyes. 

" Really, Madge, that girl looks quite pretty," 
observed Mrs. Pierce, condescendingly. 

" Of course. When is a girl to look pretty if 
not when she is thoroughly enjoying herself?" 

"Fancy her chattering away in that style to 
Mr. Biddulph! I didn't think she had so much 
conversation in her. Why can't she talk to me in 
that way ? I am sure she is dull enough whenever 
I have anything to do with her." 

" So would you be, if you had been struggling 
all day with two headstrong girls," said Margaret, 
who never could be got to agree with Mrs. Pierce's 
plaintive lament that her children — all children — if 
properly managed, were far more of a pleasure than 
a trouble, and that she could not understand why 
governesses complained of their charges. Mar- 
garet, who had an almost magic influence over 
children herself, maintained the very reverse, saying 
that of course there were ways and ways of treat- 
ing them, but that, adopt what way you pleased, 
they were a trouble, and always would be. They 
did not pause now to have one of their discussions 
on this topic ; but Mrs. Pierce shook her head, and 
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wondered how it was that Miss Percival could not 
always look like that 

Supper was over. Mr. Biddulph had taken 
Margaret, having managed his tactics in such a 
manner that she could not refuse to go with him 
when he asked her. Margaret was off her guard 
to-night. The idea which had flashed into her 
mind while Miss Percival had been with her had 
never left it since. It possessed all her thoughts, 
and made her very absent. Already her scheme 
was ripening, and she had arranged a thousand 
details in her mind. She hardly noticed Mr. Bid- 
dulph's manner to her ; she had almost forgotten 
that Laura wanted her to be married to him — a 
wish for which she could not quite pardon her 
cousin. 

The supper was quite a success. At one mo- 
ment, indeed, Mrs. Pierce, though quite happy as 
to the champagne, found herself much perturbed 
in mind as to an accident which almost happened. 
Margaret^s health was drunk: Mr. Pierce got up 
and made a little speech — a better speech than 
Margaret had expected, in which he carefully sup- 
pressed all mention of the trouble she had given 
him, and spoke only of her good points. Margaret 
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felt grateful. It was now that Mrs. Pierce sud- 
denly " remembered that she had forgotten " to 
arrange for some one to reply to this speech, but 
after being a moment disconcerted, she thought she 
saw her way to an interesting development of the 
situation, and telegraphed to Mr. Biddulph to 
make the reply. He would willingly have risen 
to the occasion, but Margaret, suddenly becoming 
aware of what was being agitated, said, com- 
posedly, 

" No, Mr. Biddulph, do not trouble yourself. 
Tom and I have arranged it all, and he has got 
a beautiful speech off by heart and is going to 
deliver it now." 

And, indeed, to Biddulph*s extreme annoyance, 
and Mrs. Pierce's horror. Master Tom was perceived 
on his legs, glibly repeating an oration which was 
at least amusing, and at the end of which, winking 
visibly at Margaret, who was utterly unprepared 
for his taking the peroration into his own hands, he 
announced that his father had forgotten just one 
thing in his speech, and that was, to request the 
company, on filling their glasses, to rise and give, 
" For she's a jolly good fellow, that nobody can 
deny." " I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
I know it from experience to be true," he added, 
solemnly ; " and now, having exhausted the sub- 
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ject, I will resume my seat," which he did, amidst 
loud and prolonged cheering. 

Supper over, Margaret found herself, she hardly 
knew how, arm-in-arm with Mr. Biddulph in the 
large, marble-paved hall, near the open door. Mrs. 
Pierce usually devoted her conservatory to loungers 
and flirters, and it was full of them now. But Mr. 
Biddulph had no desire to form one of that crowd ; 
at least, it would seem not, for he said to Margaret, 

" Shall we go into the garden ? It's deliciously 
warm — as warm as June. See ! If I put this little 
shawl over your shoulders " 

"Yes, that is a good idea," said Margaret, 
dreamily, as they stepped out of the house into the 
garden, which was partially illuminated by some 
Chinese lanterns, and they wandered to another 
side of the building, where there was a short terrace 
of well-rolled, dry gravel, affording a solitary pro- 
menade. The air was, as he had said, balmy. 
The night was fair. Though they were close to 
the great thoroughfare, it was so late that traffic 
had quite ceased. The last omnibus had, hours 
ago, rumbled past. Nothing but, now and then, 
some belated foot-passenger, or a smoothly-rolling 
brougham returning from some similar party, dis- 
turbed the quietness of the night. That, and the 
sounds of music from the ball-room; the melan- 
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choly wailing schmuchtsvoll tone of some German 
waltz, rising and falling in measured cadences, and 
wafted to them by fits and starts. Margaret, 
excited by her thoughts, and unconsciously by the 
music and the dancing as well, walked along, hum- 
ming the air. At last she said, almost abruptly, 

" How do you like Miss Percival, Mr. Biddulph ? 
I think she is charming." 

" So do I," he replied ; " I wonder I never 
noticed her before." 

" This is promising," was Margaret's thought ; 
while Biddulph mentally wondered why on earth 
Miss Percivars name should be dragged into the 
conversation. He wanted to speak of something 
quite different, if only he could see his chance ; but 
talking of Miss Percival gave him no chance. It 
must be confessed that Maurice Biddulph was more 
than half a fop : he had studied Margaret so long, 
with the desire that she should fall in love with 
him, that he was too ready to take any sign at all 
for a sign of that which he desired. And then, he 
cared for her — not as much as for himself, natur- 
ally; it was not his unselfishness that cared for 
her, but his vanity and his love of distinction. 
Those two qualities had made the conquest of the 
incorrigible young heiress an object of great im- 
portance to him. Yet Mr. Pierce had read him 
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aright when he had said, "Margaret has a mind, 
you know, and Biddulph hasn't." 

" Yes, I wonder you never perceived before how 
charming she is. But perhaps now you will become 
better acquainted with her." 

" As how ? " 

"Well, does not your estate at Beckbridge 
adjoin mine ? I have heard so." 

" Yes, it does. What then ? " 

" I heard that you were going to stay there." 

(" JVkaty* he asked himself, "can that have to 
do with Miss Percival ? " And aloud,) 

" That depends entirely on circumstances, Miss 
Barrington. I may go, or I may not. It requires 
an attraction to draw me there." 

" You have often said, Mr. Biddulph, that you 
wanted some occupation, and that you would like 
me to give you some." 

(This was true. Mr. Biddulph had frequently 
humoured Miss Barrington's admiration for the 
active and practically-minded man, by confessions 
of that nature.) 

" Would it draw you there, if I said I wanted 
you to go, to oblige me?" she asked, incau- 
tiously, and almost before the answer came re- 
pented her. 

" By George ! Margaret, yes." 
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Wild with herself for having thus committed 
herself, she asked, coldly, 
" What do you mean ? " 

" What do you mean ? " retorted Biddulph, per- 
ceiving in a moment that he had gone too far. 
Yet, might he not turn the mistake to advantage ? 
Was he not cleverer than this reckless girl, who 
said the most risque things without heeding how 
her words hit or missed? He saw that she was 
annoyed with herself, and, summoning all his 
" cleverness " to his aid, he resolved upon a stroke 
of policy which should bind her to, at least, " think 
of him," as the curious saying goes. He said, 
composedly, 

" I think, if you will permit me to say so, that 
we should have an explanation. On both sides it 
would be better." 

"Oh, no! It can only be disagreeable," said 
Margaret, in her fatally soft and gentle voice. 
Evidently, she required only a little management, 
which surely a man of the world should be able to 
compass. She had not been two years out of 
school ! 

" Tm afraid I must insist. You have said things 
to me to-night and at other times which you must 
explain." 

" But if I cannot ? " 
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" I am sure you can. Listen, Miss Barrington, 
and try to forget that I called you * Margaret ' just 
now, as I will try to forget that you provoked me 
into doing it." 

" I never meant " 

" I do not know what you meant. I know what 
you said, and what I feel For instance, that ques- 
tion about going to Beckbridge — it was a curious 
question to put to a man." 

" It was, very. I see it now. I — I did not 
mean anything. At least, I was thinking of some- 
thing else." 

" Something else than what ? " he asked, throw- 
ing a little judicious sternness into his tone — a 
sternness which seemed to have its effect, for 
Margaret averted her face, and answered, with a 
voice which was decidedly not steady, 

" I cannot answer such a question." 

" Did you think that my presence at the Hall 
would make the Abbey a little less dull for you ? " 
he asked, bending a little nearer to her. It would 
not be wise to make her cry. Her face was still 
averted ; and where they sat it was as nearly dark 
as possible. The before-named Chinese lanterns 
were at the front of the house, and they only saw a 
faint reflection of their light. 

" I — I — no, that was not what I was thinking," 
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answered Margaret, still tremulously. Mr. Biddulph 
was so clever that it would not easily occur to him 
that anyone could be laughing at him — and then 
that voice — so soft and sweet ! 

" There is one thing, and one only, which would 
reconcile me to going to Beckbridge for a per- 
manency," said he, "and that would be if you, 
Margaret, would go with me there, as my wife, 
and its mistress ? " 

There was a pause. A sob rose in Margaret's 
throat ; she felt half-hysterical. " It is too bad to 
try and entrap me thus," she thought. "As for 
caring for me ? not he. I do not care what I say 
now." 

And she answered, turning round, and looking 
at him, " That is quite impossible, Mr. Biddulph." 

So decided was the voice ; so grave and so 
self-possessed, that he began to feel at a most 
disagreeable disadvantage. 

" Impossible ! Why ? Am I so exceedingly 
distasteful to you that, under no circumstances — " 

" Oh, not at all. I like you better now than 
I ever did, because now I understand you. But 
one does not necessarily desire to marry the man 
whom one understands. I like you, but I like 
freedom even better than you ; and, besides, there is 
another obstacle." 

4 
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" Indeed ! what is that ? *' he asked, his choler 
rising, and his lips growing tight. He was begin- 
ning to feel that he must punish Margaret, who 
certainly was far more perverse and conceited than 
he had supposed, and who had treated his offer in 
a manner which could not be sufficiently con- 
demned. It did not suit him to feel or look 
ridiculous under any possible combination of 
circumstances, but he felt keenly that he either 
did, or soon would, appear very ridiculous, if he 
did not exert his superior masculine power of 
character and bring her to her senses, making 
her see the bad taste of her conduct ; he must turn 
the tables ; he must make her look ridiculous. Let 
her state her obstacle. Accordingly he repeated 
his question. 

" The obstacle is — that I am thinking of taking 
a situation as a governess," was the deliberate 
reply. 

Biddulph passed his hand across his brow, not 
feeling any less perilously near being made 
ridiculous than before. 

" A governess ! *' he repeated, mechanically. 

" Exactly so. A governess." 

" Perhaps you would like me to find you a 
situation ? " 

"Thank you very much. I doubt whether I 
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should be taken on your recommendation," she 
answered, in a sweeter voice than ever. " Besides, 
my plans are formed. I shall get Miss Percival to 
give up to me the situation which she is about to 
take, and I shall send her and her sister, who is an 
invalid, to Beckbridge Abbey, to take a holiday 
and enjoy themselves." 

" Madness ! " he said, contemptuously, for he 
was very much exasperated. It was contrary to 
his theory of what were his merits, to find any girl 
preferring to carry out such a plan rather than 
listen to his wooing. 

" No one else knows of it," said Margaret, 
composedly, " and I trust to your honour not to 
mention it until I have told Mrs. Pierce.'' 

" Oh, certainly. Still, I should like you to 
answer me my question. Why were you so 
anxious for me to go to Beckbridge, since you were 
not thinking of going yourself? '' 

" Insupportable fop ! " thought Margaret. 
" Everything centres in himself ! " She answered 
aloud, 

" Since you insist upon knowing, it was because 
* I thought you would be company for Miss Percival 
and her sister. You have so very often said you 
wished you knew of some real good to do." 

Another short silence. Mr. Biddulph felt that 
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he must wait till another time to make Margaret 
look ridiculous. He said, with coldness, and even 
frigidity, 

" Suppose we return to the house." 

" With pleasure," answered Margaret, promptly 
rising ; dissatisfied with both him and herself, but 
more than ever resolved upon carrying out her 
scheme. Mr. Pierce's house would be hateful to 
her after this night. And after all her efforts — after 
laughing, almost without disguise, at Mr. Biddulph's 
offer, and distinctly showing him that she took it 
for exactly what it was worth — she had by no 
means succeeded in confounding him. It was more 
probable that he was even now congratulating 
himself on having narrowly escaped marrying a 
lunatic. With which comforting reflection in her 
heart, she entered the house again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARGARET'S "WANDERJAHR" BEGINS. 




EARLY a fortnight later, one fine morn- 
ing at the end of the month, the en- 
trance hall of Mr. Pierce's house was 
graced with a multitude of ladies' tra- 
velling trunks, bags, packages, etc. ; around and 
amidst which Master Thomas Pierce was wander- 
ing in a somewhat disconsolate manner. As yet no 
one but himself was there, and he might have been 
heard murmuring now and then as, hands in 
pockets, he paced about, 

**It's a rum go, I must say — a very rum 
go!" 

Then he solicitously examined the labels of the 
boxes, some of which were addressed to "Foulhaven," 
and others to " Beckbridge," but all by the same 
name, M. Percival ; which, as there was only one 
M. Percival in that establishment, who could not pos- 
sibly be going to two places at once, really almost 
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seemed to justify Tom^s theory as to its being a 
" rum go." 

Upstairs, in Mrs. Pierce's boudoir — that bright 
and shining chamber before spoken of — Margaret 
Harrington and the mistress of the house were 
alone together; Mrs. Pierce flung upon a couch, 
with her handkerchief before her face ; Margaret 
standing near, ready dressed for travelling, looking 
very handsome, and with a repressed smile lurking 
upon her lips. 

" I tell you it will turn out badly, Margaret, and 
I protest against it to the very last," exclaimed 
Mrs. Pierce, repressing a sob. 

'* I really am sorry if you are distressed, Laura, 
but it is all done now. You ought to be glad that 
the certificates I worked for so hard when I was at 
school are going to be put to some use at last. I 
don't feel at all as if it were going to turn out badly, 
but the very reverse." 

"Going under another person's name, too. 
Shocking ! A girl of your position 1 It makes me 
shudder." 

" Well shudders are not agreeable, I know ; and 
you know I would much rather have gone in my 
own name, but then Miss Percival had written one 
letter to this Mrs. Lascelles, so what was I to do ? 
It is not as if I were cheating her in any other way. 
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I am naturally a better teacher than Miss Percival 
is, and my testimonials are just as bona fide as hers, 
and of a higher class too/' 

" That has nothing to do with it. It is wrong. 
Such reckless folly ! Such silly, unmanageable sel- 
fishness ! And as for Miss Percival — horrid, little, 
designing thing ! Oh, you are a simpleton, Mar- 
garet ! You are going to nurse a viper in your 
bosom. Mark my words," and she sat up, looking 
excited, " you are playing a dangerous game. You 
are raising this girl into a position she was never 
intended for, and you are trifling with your own 
dignity if you would only understand it." 

Mrs. Pierce, like most other rather stupid 
people, had occasional gleams of sagacity so bright 
as to be almost startling. Also, as is generally the 
way in such cases, she had no sooner said one of 
these exceptionally sagacious things, than she 
hastened to nullify its effect by uttering something 
more than usually stupid and ill-advised. She did 
so now, by continuing in a voice of deep chagrin, 

" You are throwing her at Maurice Biddulph's 
head. He has been quite attentive to her ever 
since your birthday. If she plays her cards well, 
there is no knowing what may happen ; but you 
will be cut out, I know^ and all my hopes will be 
dashed to the ground." 
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Margaret's colour deepened, and her eyes 
flashed. Laura had never before gone so far — 
ventured so openly to state what scheme filled 
her mind. 

"Really, Laura, if your hopes are that I shall 
be married to Mr. Biddulph, the sooner they find 
the ground the better. They will never be fulfilled. 
I despise him ; and my chief reason for doing what 
I am doing is that I may be far enough away from 
him. Let him marry Miss Percival if he likes. She 
is much too good for him." 

"Go!" ejaculated Mrs. Pierce, faintly. "Go! 
With your last words you insult me — me who have 
1 — loved you like my own child. But I might have 
known — I might have expected — but go! The 
world is full of ingratitude." 

Margaret burst out laughing, went up to her, 
and kissed her. 

" Don't fret yourself, Laura ! I am not so un- 
grateful as you think. But I know one thing, that 
it is time for me to be going, and that I see the 
luggage going off, and the carriage coming round. 
Good-bye, dear ; and when you write to me, for 
heaven's sake don't forget that my name is Miss 
Percival." 

She bestowed a final kiss upon her prostrate 
cousin, who was too deeply hurt in her mind to be 
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able to make any reply, and, leaving the room, ran 
downstairs into the hall, where Tom was still await- 
ing her. He was going to see her off. Miss Per- 
cival was to meet them at the station with her 
sister, for the three travelled together as far as 
Leeds. Tom and Margaret got into the carriage, 
and the youth sat beside her, sighing deeply occa- 
sionally, and saying at last in a doleful voice, 

"Mar^ry,^ F don't half like this dodge of 
yours/' 

" Don't you, Tom ? I am a little older than 
you, and you must let me judge for myself." 

" Oh, of course, and I don't agree with all that 
the mater says about * madness,' and ' folly,' and all 
that. All the same, I wish you were going to your 
own place, to do the thing properly, instead of 
sending those other women to prowl about." 

" Oh, Tom, what a naughty thing to say ! " 

" I can't help it. It's what I think. And I say, 
Margaret, there's sure to be a curate at this place 
you're going to. Don't fall in love with him — for 
my sake, don't ! " 

Margaret laughed. 

" Did you ever know a curate who wasn't 
already engaged to some sweet young creature 
very unlike me? Pm not going to fall in love 
with anybody. Make your mind quite easy." 
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When they arrived at the station and had found 
their way to the platform, they discovered there 
Miss Percival and her sister, a delicate-looking girl, 
with whom Margaret had already become ac- 
quainted, and whom she liked better than Marion ; 
and in attendance upon them — Margaret almost 
rubbed her eyes in her ingenuous surprise — Maurice 
Biddulph. She pressed Tom's arm, who returned 
the sign of silent amazement, and returned Mr. 
Biddulph's cool greeting with a frankness which 
showed at least that she bore no malice. She 
glanced at Marion, and saw the heightened colour 
in her face, but took no notice of it. She stood 
talking to Tom and the elder Miss Percival until 
their train came up, when there was a great bustle, 
and when they were all seated, and the train was 
on the point of starting, Mr, Biddulph, addressing 
himself in a pointed manner to Marion, observed, 

"J am sure it will be delightful in that part of 
the world to which you are going, Miss Percival. 
Don't be surprised if, some fine afternoon, I walk 
in, and ask you to give me a cup of tea at kettle- 
drum time." 

Miss Percival's reply was a brilliant blush which 
could not but be seen by both Margaret and Mr, 
Biddulph. 

" Silly, sentimental thing ! " thought Margaret, 
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at first. " I don't think now that she is half as nice 
as she was at first, and if it were not that it suits 
me best to go, I should be fit to tell her to go to 
Foulhaven herself." 

Kinder thoughts prevailed, however, as the 
train rolled out of the station. She remembered 
Miss PercivaFs many conscientious scruples as to 
the propriety, or even honesty, of their scheme — 
scruples which she, Margaret Barrington, had 
ridden over rough-shod. She remembered how at 
last Marion had given in, unable to resist the com- 
bined temptations offered by the prospect of a long 
holiday, and the promise of ease and luxury and 
fresh air for the sister to whom she was so unsel- 
fishly devoted. Margaret could not forget these 
traits. She thought it a pity that Miss Percival 
was so sentimental, and about Maurice Biddulph, 
who was such an unscrupulous flirt, and so utterly 
reckless as to whom he flirted with, and what the 
consequences of his flirtations might be. Before 
they had travelled many miles out of Irkford, she 
had resolved, with a naivete which was really sur- 
prising, or would have been in anyone else, that the 
kindest thing to do would be to enlighten Miss 
Percival as to certain points in Mr. Biddulph's cha- 
racter. Miss Percival listened with an edifying 
docility, saying nothing, but no doubt thinking the 
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more, as Margaret discoursed upon the need there 
was for caution in accepting the attentions, or what 
appeared to be the attentions, of a man like 
Maurice Biddulph. These prudent counsels came 
oddly from a person who never had done, and pro- 
bably never would do, a cautious thing as long as 
she lived. Though Marion listened demurely, it 
grieves her biographer to have to record that, in 
discussing the conversation afterwards with her 
sister, she ascribed Miss Barrington's motives in 
beginning it solely to jealousy. 

At Leeds they parted, going to quite different 
parts of the station. The parting was entirely 
cordial, but Marion and Margaret breathed each a 
sigh of relief as the other disappeared from her 
sight, and each respectively inquired of herself, 

" Why am I doing this ? " 

" Why is she doing this ? " 
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CHAPTER V. 



BLACKFORD GRANGE. 




" Ou allait done Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, en pleine 
nuit et en pleine montagne, dans un pays perdu ? '' 

ARGARET*S journey to Foulhaven was 
not a short one. She had yet again to 
change trains, at a little Yorkshire 
country junction, and then to journey 
onwards for another hour, through a lovely country, 
full of green hills, of roughly-wooded dells, of clear, 
pebbly-bottomed streams, ferns and gorse-bushes ; 
through some clean-looking country towns, until at 
last they ran into a terminus, and the porters called 
out, " Foulhaven." 

There were very few people to be seen. The 
Foulhaven season had not begun, and when it was 
the season there it was always a small, even a con- 
temptible season. A man in livery regarded Miss 
Barrington undecidedly for some little time, but at 
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last, apparently deciding that she must be the per- 
son he had been sent to meet, advanced to her, and 
touching his hat inquired if she were Miss Percival. 

"Yes," said Margaret, and felt miserable the 
instant she had uttered the falsehood. Even now 
she began to wish that she had allowed Miss 
Percival to do what she had at first wished, explain 
to Mrs. Lascelles that she could not come to her, 
but that a friend, "if possible, more competent than 
yourself," as Margaret had said, could take her 
place. 

Meantime, Thomas, privately deciding that this 
lady was not at all what he should have expected, 
showed her to where the carriage was standing out- 
side the station. 

It was a handsome, substantial equipage, but, 
as Margaret quickly decided, not a very dashing 
one; somewhat solid and old-fashioned, as if it 
belonged to steady-going country people. 

Very soon she was being driven away from 
the station, first through an extraordinary, old- 
fashioned, narrow street, with little alleys and 
guUeys on the right, sloping down to a river, which 
as Margaret saw, was almost empty just now, for 
it was low-water time. On the dry banks, or in 
the half-filled channel, she perceived ships ; great 
black-looking hulks, rolled over to one side as the 
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retreating tide had left them — awaiting repairs ift 
some of the ship-builders' yards which might be 
seen on the opposite side of the river, which was 
backed up by a high cliff, oh the top of which were 
houses. It was altogether a quaint and unusual 
prospect, and my heroine, with the deep, fresh 
interest in things new which so greatly distin- 
guished her, took it all in, with keen, quick powers 
of observation, as she was driven swiftly past it all, 
and, after a steep hill had been climbed, she found 
herself outside the town, upon a high, wild country 
road, with the same river still on the right, but 
more like a large brook now, rushing swiftly down- 
wards towards the sea. Looking across the country, 
she saw to the right some rolling downs, and the 
tops of the cliffs, and then a streak of blue sea, 
which made her heart rejoice. To the left, a fine 
hilly country : moors, now green, now purple, 
under the changing sky ; woods, fields, streams — 
and all of a fresh, breezy, thoroughly English 
beauty. 

They drove for some distance along this road. 
THen the river took a bend. They crossed a stone 
bridge, and now had the stream on their left, after 
which they began to drive down hill, and presently 
turned in at some iron gates, whose stone pillars 
were moss-grown, and which were also at the left 
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hand of the road ; down a dark, damp kind of 
drive, into a garden which, despite the radiant sun- 
shine of the afternoon was dull, and up to an old 
house, the approach to which struck Margaret as 
being the strangest she had ever seen. After driv- 
ing for some distance down the dark drive already 
alluded to, under a thick avenue of elms, almost 
funereal in the shade they gave, they suddenly 
emerged from this avenue, and Margaret perceived 
that the drive proceeded over a stout stone bridge, 
crossing the river, which ran through the grounds 
of the place. Then up a hill again, the slope of 
which was laid out in terraces, leading gradually to 
the top, where was situated a fine old house. It 
was of the Elizabethan style of architecture, and 
stood proudly on the top of the little hill, so that 
Margaret understood that from its windows one 
must look straight down into the rushing stream, 
and upon the tops of the avenue trees. Most 
likely there would be, from the upper windows, at 
least, a view of the sea. 

Of course, she observed all these things, and 
thought all these thoughts, in a much shorter space 
of time than it has taken me to write them down. 
Despite the beauty of the scene ; despite the quaint- 
ness and almost grandeur of that fine old house ; 
despite her own buoyant nature, and the keen 
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interest she felt in all around her, Margaret's chief 
sensation was a chilly one, resembling foreboding 
— a depression which seemed to close around her 
as she entered the place. With all its beauty, it 
was so still — almost weirdly still — the muffled rush- 
ing of the stream in its deep bed being almost the 
only sound. It gave her the impression of being 
uncanny. 

But before she had time to do more than realize 
this sensation the bridge had been crossed (" That's 
my Rubicon," she thought, with a half-smile ; " I 
wonder if it really is "), the hill climbed, and the 
carriage stood before the entrance, at the side of 
the house. 

Margaret got out of the carriage, and followed 
the man who opened the door to her through the 
hall — a charming old hall, with treasures of richly- 
coloured old china and old oak, and grave old 
pictures of sober old ancestors. Then the servant 
opened a door, and ushered her into a room, by 
the name which was not hers, and again she uncom- 
fortably wished that she had not consented to use 
that deception. Unwillingly, she recalled Laura's 
words, " You are sacrificing your own dignity." 
Then she forcibly put back these mental discom- 
forts, and entered. 

A pal^ lady, at whose feet a girl in a white 

5 
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dress was seated, rose : a lady with a slight and 
drooping figure. Her dark hair was as yet un- 
touched by any white streaks. She looked exces- 
sively delicate and fragile. Her dress, of the 
softest, richest, golden-brown silk, was made very 
plainly, but her lace collar and cuffs were old, deli- 
cate, and costly. On her shoulders was a shawl 
of creamy-looking embroidered China crSpe, and 
on her head a small white lace cap, with lappets 
which fell behind. Margaret, accustomed for too 
long to Mrs. Pierce's off-hand ways, loud laughs, 
broad jokes, and bluff " frisky matron " style in 
general, nevertheless knew in an instant that this 
lady — this Mrs. Lascelles, with her fragile refine- 
ment — was more one of her own kind, was more a 
woman after her own heart than fifty Mrs. Pierces. 
She forgot to look at the girl, who must be one of 
her future pupils. She looked at the lady, who 
held out a delicate white invalid's hand, sparkling 
with costly rings, and said — 

" I am happy to see you. Miss Percival. I hope 
you have had a pleasant journey." 

" Very, I thank you," replied Margaret, blushing 
all over her beautiful face, as the soft, pathetic, 
dark eyes of Mrs. Lascelles rested upon her. This 
woman, she felt, must have known trouble — it had 
seamed those lines in her brow, and given that 
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sorrowful curve to her lips. She must, thought 
Margaret, have been always a slender, pensive, 
frail-looking creature. She was ignorant what 
wrecks Time can make of us all. 

" It is a beautiful journey," Margaret continued. 
" I had never been in this part of the country 
before, and I thought it very fine." 

"Yes, it is. We are proud of our beautiful 
views all about here. But you come from Irkford. 
That is a long way, and I am sure you must be 
tired. Would you not like to take off your things 
before — or, here is tea. Suppose you have a cup 
before you go upstairs. It will refresh you." 

"Thank you," said Margaret, taking the seat 
which Mrs. Lascelles pointed to. The lady did 
not speak again until the servants had left the 
room. Then she said, 

"This is my daughter Damaris, who will be 
your pupil.'' 

Margaret turned to the young girl, who looked 
about twelve years old. Her love for children was 
part of her nature ; her manner towards them was 
fearless, and naturally gracious and attractive. 

" Damaris ! '' thought she. " What a name ! It 
suits her, though." 

Indeed it did. Margaret almost smiled as 
Damaris, regarding her from a pair of dark eyes 
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which might have belonged to " the ox-eyed one " 
herself, came to her, and kissed her without ado. 
Mrs. Lascelles looked on, with rather a sad smile. 

" I hope we shall be great friends," said 
Margaret to the child, throwing herself into her 
new role with an earnestness born of real interest. 
" Is it long since you did any lessons ? " 

" Yes," said Damaris, sedately ; but her grave 
little mouth parted in a very pleasant smile. 

" Then we shall have to begin easily at first," 
said Margaret, pleased with the girl^s entire con- 
fidence in her, for she still stood by her side, holding 
her hand. 

Margaret turned to Mrs. Lascelles. 

" But I think I was to have two pupils, Mrs. 
Lascelles, was I not ? A son of yours, I under- 
stood ? " 

A subtle expression of trouble flashed into the 
lady's face and eyes, as she answered, 

" My only son — ^yes. He is fourteen. Damaris 
is only a little over twelve." 

" His name is Rupert,'' said his sister, gravely. 

" Rupert is not very well to-day, I am sorry to 
say," pursued Mrs. Lascelles. " I would take you to 
see him at once, but I wish to speak to you about 
him first I bdieve you understood that he was 
not nearly so robust as most boys of his age ? " 
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" Perfectly, and I shall be grateful if you will 
tell me anything that you think may help me with 
him." 

Mrs. Lascelles also looked grateful, but she 
sighed instead of speaking. Be it observed here 
that Mrs. Lascelles, though she had years ago been 
in the great world, had partaken of its gaieties, and 
had only escaped filling the position of a fashion- 
able beauty because she herself had no liking for 
that position, was, though a born gentlewoman, not 
a born woman of the world, of whom, as of the 
poet, it may be said, nascitur non fit. She per- 
ceived nothing incongruous between Margaret's 
ostensible profession and her manners and appear- 
ance. 

Her servants, in their own quarters, were even 
now discussing the new arrival with consider- 
able acumen. They had on the instant discovered 
that Margaret had not the true governess ring 
about her. Her air, her manner, her voice, her 
belongings, all gave the lie to her profession. Her 
dress, though so studiously simple (according to 
Miss PercivaPs instructions) did not succeed in 
making her look a governess rather than a young 
woman of fashion. The maid who had carried her 
travelling bag upstairs (a bag which, fortunately, 
had no monogram upon it) contemplated it from 
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all points of view, and, coming downstairs, reported 
that " that 'ere bag belonged to a real swell, and no 
mistake; and she would take her oath that the 
bottles inside had gold tops and the brushes 
ivory backs," — which they had. The mistress of the 
establishment only saw that Miss Percival was a 
gentlewoman, with the manners of one. She was 
charmed with her beauty and thought how very 
nicely and suitably she was dressed, but that 
which principally concerned her was, 

" Surely Rupert will take to her — if I can get 
her to consent to what I wish. If he does not, he 
will never like anybody. I feel as if she were the 
right person, at last ; and, if she be, nothing I have 
can be too good for her." 

When Margaret had finished her tea, Mrs. 
Lascelles sent Damaris upstairs with her to show 
her her room. The child ran before her with more 
animation than she had yet displayed ; and Mar- 
garet, feeling by no means weary, and more dis- 
posed to chat than to take the rest suggested by 
Mrs. Lascelles, kept the little girl with her, and 
made friends with her, or, rather, cemented the 
friendship already silently begun. She remarked 
on the beauty of her room, and on that of the 
views from her two windov/s, one . of which looked 
towards the sea, and the other northwards towards 
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the hills, and towards another old stone house in a 
hollow. 

" Whose house is that ? " asked Margaret 

** That — oh, that is Blackford Bank ; Louis lives 
there." 

Margaret did not inquire who " Louis " was. 
She sat down and took Damaris upon her knee, 
and began to tell her some stories about the little 
Pierces, to which the child listened with an eager 
intensity of interest which touched Margaret's 
heart. 

" I don^t know any little girls," she said at last. 
" Tell me some more about Ethel and Kate." 

Margaret told a ridiculous story about Tom 
and a wicked practical joke which he had once 
perpetrated at his sisters* expense, and Damaris 
laughed suddenly, thereby greatly startling both 
herself and Margaret. 

The dressing-bell rang. 

" There, I must go," said Damaris. " You will 
want to dress. Oh, Rupert will like you, Miss 
Percival. I am sure he will." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RUPERT. 




ARGARET dined alone with Mrs. Las- 
celles. Her husband, said the lady,^d 
been called away to York, on busine;ss 
connected with the county magistracy ; 
she hoped he would return that night, but it was 
not absolutely certain. Damaris did not appear 
again. After dinner they went into the drawing- 
room. 

" I am sorry your son is ill," began Margaret, 
" I fear he is a sufferer." 

There was a pause ere Mrs. Lascelles replied, 
" He is indeed a great sufferer. I want to speak to 
you about him now." 

" Yes," said Margaret, struck with the extreme 
gravity of her tone. 

" When your engagement with us was written 
about, it was understood that you were to have two 
pupils." 
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" Yes. And am I not to have two ? '* 

"That depends upon fyour own wish, Miss 
Percival." 

Margaret started. She wished Mrs. Lascelles 
knew that she was not called Miss Percival, for 
there was something in the earnestness and sorrow 
of her tones and gestures, which made Margaret's 
trivial little plot suddenly appear very trivial indeed. 
Mrs. Lascelles went on, 

" I am encouraged by your kind face, and by 
yojIHevident love of children, to tell you of the dif- 
ficulty in which I am placed. I have had many 
children, these two are the youngest, and the last 
who survive. My other children have all died — 
and I have suffered in losing them." 

Margaret was silent. Mrs. Lascelles went on, 
after a pause, 

" You will 'naturally understand that my only 
boy, the last boy I have left, is very precious to 
me." 

« Yes, indeed." 

" Not only that, but much hangs on his life. 
He is the only heir to his father's name and pro- 
perty. Great hopes hang upon him, and he is 
grievously afflicted." 

She paused, anguish in her voice. Margaret's 
attention was almost breathless. 
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" Is he ? How ? " she asked. 

" When he was a mere baby a careless nurse let 
him fall over the bridge at the bottom of the 
garden, yonder." She pointed to where the grey 
stone bridge spanned the stream. " He escaped 
drowning, but he fell upon the rocks, and was very 
much injured. He has been a sufferer, in mind and 
body, ever since. Ah! sometimes I feel how 
wrong I am in wishing to keep him. For we have 
nursed him and helped him through his peril— for 
what ?" 

" But how ? How do you mean ? " asked Mar- 
garet, thinking of the vague chill she had felt as 
she drove up to the house that afternoon. 

" He has suffered from hip-disease ever since." 

" Poor little fellow ! " 

" But that would be comparatively easy for us, 
and for him, if there were nothing else. There are 
times when he suffers so strangely, mentally — when 
he has such terrible and inexplicable attacks that 
— that we can scarcely believe him to be quite sane 
— quite like others. Like others — no, that he never 
will be, my poor boy!" exclaimed the mother, 
with almost a cry of pain in her voice. "And 
yet, when he is a little better, he is so bright, so 
clever; he has flashes of light which are almost 
like genius. Oh ! if he were but well ! If he were 
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but free from this curse, this blight that hangs over 
him, what might he not be ? How might our lives 
be brightened, and what happiness his father and I 
might yet know." 

"And the doctors — do they give no hope?" 
asked Margaret, awestruck, and softly. 

" We have consulted many doctors, who have 
prescribed many remedies, none of which have been 
of the least avail. Now we never have anyone but 
our old friend, Mr. Baldwin. If he cannot release 
our boy from his sufferings, he can relieve them ; 
he can soothe and sympathize, for he has a very 
kind heart." 

" Yes. I am so sorry for the poor boy. But 
how does this bear upon my duties ? I do not un- 
derstand." 

" In this way. Rupert's temper is so strange — 
he has such fits of moodiness and moroseness, and 
of sudden, inexplicable aversion to people, that 
none of the ladies we have had here before would 
stay. I am not surprised. I cannot expect 
strangers to bear with the things that a mother 
gets accustomed to, and then, I know that he 
loves me. You shall see Rupert to-morrow, and 
converse with him. Then you must tell me the 
honest truth. If you object to taking charge of 
him, I shall not have a word to say. You shall 
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not be pressed to do it, but I should be glad if you 
would remain as Damaris's governess. But if you 
do get on with Rupert— even if you felt that in 
time you might become better acquainted with him 
— I assure you that when he does give his affec- 
tion, he is most gentle and lovable. You might " 

" Pray — pray do not speak in that manner ! " 
cried Margaret, moved. "Surely, any woman 
should be kind, and should have patience with one 
afflicted as you describe him to be. I should like 
to try." 

" You shall do so. I think — I almost feel that 
you will be successful. To-morrow I vjrill bring you 
to him, and " 

" Pardon me, but I should think it a favour if 
you would allow me to make acquaintance with 
him alone. I shall be better able to come to an 
understanding with him. Indeed, you need not 
mistrust me." 

" Be it so ! " said Mrs. Lascelles, after a pause. 
" I have never reposed such confidence in anyone 
before, but your face inspires me with trust." 

She looked gratefully at Margaret, whose eyes 
sank, as she felt an uneasy sense of confusion and 
embarrassment. Mrs. Lascelles went on discours- 
ing for some time on Ruperf s idiosyncrasies, and 
enlarging upon his cleverness. 
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Thus the evening flroned away, and about ten 
o'clock Mr. Lascelles arrived, and Margaret was 
introduced to him. He was a rosy, healthy, bluff- 
looking country gentleman, known far and wide as 
" The Squire ;" a startling contrast in appearance 
to his wife — on whose looks and words, however, he 
appeared to hang with much devotion. He pro- 
iessed himself tired and sleepy, and seemed anxious 
that the household should retire early. 

" How has that lad been ? " he asked, abruptly. 

" Oh, much as usual, dear," answered his wife. 
" I am just going to look into his room now. If he 
is asleep, Miss Percival, as I think he will be, I 
should like you to see him." 

They went upstairs. Margaret followed her to 
the end of a corridor ; she noticed the geography 
of the upper portion of the house, and remarked 
that her own room was at the opposite end of the 
same corridor, of which circumstance she made a 
note. 

Mrs. Lascelles, after looking into the room, 
turned, and beckoned to Margaret to enter. She 
did so, and stepped up to the side of a low iron 
bed, beside which a lamp was burning low on a 
table. Mrs. Lascelles turned up the light a little, 
and she and Margaret stood, one on each side the 
couch, looking down on the face of a sleeping boy. 
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Even in sleep it was a singular face. One saw 
that it was sallow, as if with habitual ill-health, and 
there were distinctly marked lines on the brow and 
about the mouth — lines which, fortunately, are 
rarely to be seen on the faces of boys of fourteen. 
The forehead looked even too large and massive for 
the delicately chiselled outline of the rest of the face. 
The mouth was large — the lips drawn, as if with 
pain, even in sleep. A quantity of light-brown hair 
was tumbled back from his forehead. Margaret 
could not guess what his ^yts were like. They 
were veiled over by the mystery of sleep. 

She gazed silently at the pale, pathetic face of 
the boy, who suddenly stirred in his sleep, and 
turned over, his face towards Margaret. Mrs. 
Lascelles quickly turned down the light. One of 
Rupert's hands stretched itself, as if seeking some 
answering clasp to which it was accustomed. His 
eyes half opened. Margaret put her hand upon 
his. His fingers closed for a moment over hers, 
and she felt the clasp a strong and nervous one, 
though the hand was thin to emaciation. He 
sighed, as if satisfied. Then his fingers relaxed 
their grasp, and once more he was plunged into 
deep sleep. Margaret looked up, smiling, and 
found Mrs. Lascelles' eyes fixed upon her. Tears 
stood in them. 
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" It is a happy omen," said she. 

They left the room, and Mai^aret asked softly, 

" Does he sleep alone, then ? " 

" Only a dressing-room divides his room from 
ours. Well, what do you think ? " 

" I think I should like to take care of him, and 
try to make him happy," said Margaret, looking 
earnestly into the mother's troubled eyes. 

" Ah ! you shall try, God bless you for your 
goodness 1 " she answered, with a clasp of the 
hand, as they separated. 



CHAPTER VII. 

RUPERT AND MARGARET. 

i igfcWl RS. LASCELLES never came down to 
E^I^SJ breakfast. Her husband was one of 
^p^^ those inordinately early risers who are 
up, have breakfasted, and gone abroad 
at hours which ordinary humanity is tempted to 
call the middle of the night. Fortunately, he did 
not expect the said ordinary humanity, with its 
weaknesses and imperfections, to follow his great 
example. Margaret and Damaris breakfasted alone 
at half-past eight on the morning after the arrival 
of the former. Then she was to go and see Rupert 
in the schoolroom. She sent Damaris to play, tell- 
ing her she did not think they would do any lessons 
that morning, but that she would send for her if she 
wanted her. Having done this, she went to begin 
the great interview, for she now quite compre- 
hended that this poor Rupert was the centre of the 
household — nay, that so far as this household was 
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concerned, he was the centre of the universe. She 
was not surprised at it. She had, during the night, 
reviewed the situation, and had decided that if this 
invalid boy should like her, she would be distinctly 
glad to stay where she was. The consciousness that 
she was of some use and help to someone would go 
a long way towards making life agreeable to her. 

Damaris showed her where the schoolroom was, 
and Margaret, who had been out in the garden, had 
armed herself with a bunch of sweetly-smelling 
wallflowers, and some daffodils. She determined 
to propitiate Rupert by offering them to him with 
her best grace. It must be remembered that Mar- 
garet possessed great beauty, apart from that pecu- 
liar charm which all who approached her felt, more 
or less. The plain, tightly-fitting black dress she 
wore, with its narrow white linen collar and cuffs, 
set off the rich red-brown of her abundant hair, the 
supple grace of her figure, and the delicacy of her 
creamy skin. She walked into the room, shutting 
the door after her. It was an ample, airy room, 
full of light, and abundantly furnished with all 
manner of pretty and pleasant things. At one side 
of the room, near a window, was a couch, and upon 
the couch — Rupert A little stand was beside him, 
on which stood a tray containing a half-tasted 

breakfast. His crutch, too, stood leaning against 

6 
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the couch. The boy raised himself as Margaret 
entered, and she saw the same face that she had 
seen last night ; but so altered by the wide-open 
eyes that it looked almost like another face. It 
was, indeed, almost a weird countenance ; so young 
and yet so old — and the pale-blue, almost watery, 
yet intensely keen eyes, gave an almost unearthly 
sharpness to it. How he scrutinized her from them 
as she approached, from beneath the massive brow 
which overhung them, while the poor plain lips, 
accustomed to be set in the endurance of pain, 
were parted now in inquiring suspense. Margaret 
saw that it was suspense with which he regarded 
her, and she smiled upon him as she came towards 
him, and held out her hand with a frank gesture. 
She pushed the little stand aside, and sat down 
beside him. 

" I saw you in your sleep last night, and shook 
hands with you then," she said. " You have been 
ill. I hope you feel better this morning ; and I 
have brought you these flowers out of the garden." 

She looked straight at him as she spoke, and 
saw what a curious expression he had — pinched 
and frosty. His reply was an unexpected one. 
He possessed himself of the flowers, and asked, 

" Who told you to gather them ? " 

" No one." 
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" Did you gather them for me ? " 

" Of course." 

" Why ? " 

" Because I hoped you would like to have 
them." 

" You are quite sure that you gathered them for 
me of your own design and imagination ? " 

" Positive." 

" Then I will keep them. You saw me in my 
sleep last night, you say ? " 

"Yes. Your mother took me to your room. 
You had hold of my hand, and I thought I should 
like you." 

" If you saw me in my sleep you saw an ugly 
wretch enough, in all conscience. Still, if you have 
to see me at all, it is best to see me then, because, 
when I am asleep, I am quiet, and when I am 
awake I am generally snapping. You may ask 
Damaris." 

Margaret laughed. 

"I should think," said she, "that you had better 
leave it to me to say what I think of you, and not 
go putting your own thoughts into my mind, in 
that way." 

The boy looked at her keenly. 

" That shows that you have a mind, to begin 
with," he said, caustically, and Margaret laughed 
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again. " But as for their being my own thoughts 
— they are everybody's thoughts. People may say 
what they like to me — that is what they think of 
me. 

"What? That you look ugly when you are 
asleep, and snap all the time you are awake, do 
you mean ? " 

He nodded drearily, with a frosty, yet wistful 
smile. 

" If you are so cross, I won't tell you what I 
thought," said Margaret, smiling her tenderest smile, 
and feeling her large heart swell with sympathy, 
even with love, towards him. His reply at first 
seemed irrelevant. Stroking her hand, from which 
she had by Miss Percival's sage advice stripped all 
thfe rings ("Governesses don't usually go about 
with four or five hundred pounds worth of jewellery 
on their fingers alone," she had been assured), 
Rupert said, 

" What soft hands you have } " 

" Have I ? Do you like soft hands ? " 

"Some. I like strong, firm ones. Yours look 
strong ; and what a weight they are, too ! He 
lifted one at the wrist, in his little fragile hand, and 
added, '^ Are they strong ? " 

" Yes, I think so." 

" I'm sure of it. And they are the proper size. 
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I hate to see tall, large people, with little, tiny 
hands and feet. But I know some one whose 
hands are stronger than yours." 

"Indeed. Who is that?" 

" Pll tell you another time, perhaps. He is my 
dearest friend, and he can make me do what he 
likes." 

Rupert spoke with suppressed emotion of some 
kind. 

" He — ^then of course a man's hands ought to be 
stronger than a woman's." 

" I don't know what they ought to be. I know 
what they are. Oh, they are very strong. So is 
he, though he never talks about it, I worship him, 
because he is strong and kind." 

" I can be kind, if I am not strong," said 
Margaret. 

" I can't decide yet whether you are strong. 
When my friend has seen you I shall ask him if 
you are, and I shall believe what he tells me and 
nothing else." 

" You are trying to frighten me, but you will 
not succeed," said she, smiling generously upon 
him. " Remember, I do not say I am strong." 

" No, I know : but you might be, even if you 
said you were not ; and you might not be, even if 
you said you were ; — so, as I said, I shall ask him." 
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"And can you like none but strong people, 
Rupert ? " 

" I didn't say that, but I like the strong ones 
best, just because I am such a miserable wretch — 
such a feeble pretence of a person, myself." 

A dark, troubled shade crept into his pale eyes. 

" Do you always suffer ? " asked Margaret. 

" Nearly always. I can't walk properly. I can 
only hobble about with that thing " — he pointed to 
his crutch — " or be driven about the lanes, or down 
to the pier to look at the sea. I think I like that 
the best. You must come with me sometimes. 
Then I think about the sea, and strange ideas come 
into my head, and I write them down." 

*' Do you ? In verse or prose ? " 

" Sometimes one, sometimes the other. Mostly 
prose, because, though my brains are rather stupid, 
they are just clever enough to let me know that I 
shall never be a poet." 

" Will you let me see some of these things that 
you have written ? *' 

" Yes, if you like. Now, you know a lot about 
me. Tell me what you can do." 

" I," echoed Margaret, startled, and conning 
rapidly over in her own mind what seemed to her 
her very few and meagre accomplishments. " Oh, 
I can sing a little, and play a little, and — and 
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teach a little, of course," she added, with a quick 
blush. 

• "Oh," said Rupert, not very enthusiastically, 
" have you got a lot of those horrid certificates and 
things, like Miss Flint had, who was here before ! " 

" Yes, I have some of them." 

"Well, Miss Flint had them written in her 
face. You haven't. We v/on't talk about them. 
I want to know something. May I call you 
Margaret ? " 

" Oh yes, if you like. Indeed, I would rather 
you did," said Margaret, with a sense of relief in 
the idea that this Rupert, whom she liked already, 
would not pain her by constantly using a name 
which did not belong to her. 

Their conversation was prolonged until lunch 
time, branching off into the most remote and 
irrelevant topics, but ceasing never. Margaret was 
intensely pleased at the way in which the boy 
threw himself, as it were, upon her kindness and 
affection — knocking at her heart's door, to ask if 
there were not room for him too, within that 
ample chamber. And there was. He confided to 
her a small bundle of the sacred manuscript which 
formed the solace of his hours, he said, when he felt 
a little stronger than usual, and could sit at his desk 
to write them. They had become fast friends, 
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when at last the sound of a gong was heard, and 
Rupert said, 

" That's for lunch, and I feel so well to-day, I 
shall go in to it if you will let me sit next to you ?" 

" Suppose we consider your place next to mine. 
And now, take your crutch, and I will give you my 
arm, and we will hobble in together/' 





CHAPTER VIII. 



JOHN MALLABARR. 




S they proceeded slowly towards the 
dining-room, Rupert suddenly paused. 

" Hist ! " said he. " Whose is that 
voice I hear, as well as the others ? " 
In the silence which ensued, they distinctly 
heard a voice, strange, of course, to Margaret, say 
something in a laughing tone. The laugh was 
clearly audible, though the words were not to be 
distinguished. Rupert shrugged his shoulders and 
made a kind of grimace. 

"It's John Mallabarr," he said. "My father 
must have brought him in with him." 

" And have you some objection to John Malla- 
barr ? " 

"Oh nol He's well enough, only I wish he 
had not come to-day, that's all." 

Now they walked into the dining-room, where 
they found the others — Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles 
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and Damaris, and, standing with Mr. Lascelles on 
the hearth-rug, talking to him, a tall, spare, dark- 
looking young man, with rather a long nose, and a 
bronzed face, shaved clean of everything except a 
slight moustache, and with keen, yet agreeable dark 
eyes. It was he who had been laughing, and the 
remains of a smile still lingered upon his face as 
Margaret and Rupert came into the room, and his 
eyes fell upon them. He started slightly ; the 
smile vanished, and he became silent. 

"Why, Rupert, my boy, are we to have your 
company to-day, as well?" exclaimed his mother, 
in a joyful tone. A day like this, on which her boy 
looked cheerful and almost happy, was a holiday 
for her. 

" Yes, here I am ; I feel better this morning," 
he answered, and he took the hand offered him by 
Mr. Mallabarr, who said, with a pleasant smile, that 
he was glad to hear such a good account of him. 

" If you're pleased, thank Miss PercivaV said 
Rupert abruptly, and still hanging on to Margaret's 
arm. " She has worked the miracle." 

Mr. Mallabarr being thus, as it were, invited 
to inspect Miss Percival, bowed, and looked at 
Margaret without saying anything. Mrs. Lascelles 
introduced him to her. But Rupert had no inten- 
tion of allowing his new friend to be monopolized 
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by the casual guest. He took her to the table 
showed her where he sat, and made her sit down 
beside him, 

Mr. Lascclles and Mr. Mallabarr, it seemed, 
had met by appointment at the house of the latter, 
to settle some points concerning the arrangements 
for the coming hunting season, and Mallabarr had 
been invited by Mr. Lascelles to return and lunch 
with them. Margaret was, so to speak, on her good 
behaviour during this meal. Reflecting upon Miss 
Percival's manners, which she endeavoured to copy 
as faithfully as possible, she remembered that that 
young lady, though never looking vacant or absent- 
minded, used to conduct herself as if she formed 
her manners on that beautiful principle which used 
to be instilled into us in the days of our youth — 
" Little girls should be seen, not heard." Margaret 
tried as much as possible to act up to this great 
precept. From the conversation and allusions she 
heard, she gathered that John Mallabarr was a 
young man of wealth and standing, unmarried, 
and living some three or four miles further in the 
interior, at a place called Mallabarr Court. He 
and the Squire seemed to be great friends, and to 
have many tastes in common, except that, so far as 
Margaret could make out, their politics differed — 
Mr. Lascelles being a somewhat vehement Con- 
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servative, while Mallabarr laughingly said that he 
was not answerable for his principles — he had been 
turned out a Radical by his tutor at Camford, a 
professor whose pride and delight it was to catch 
fledgling landowners and aristocrats, and make 
them into Radicals and Democrats in his mill. 
There was something very agreeable about this 
young man-.— a strength and a modesty at once, 
which were pleasing, and which convinced Mar- 
garet that although he appeared an enthusiastic 
sportsman, and humoured Mr. Lascelles' love of 
such things, yet that probably, if one found the 
right chord and touched it, it would turn out that 
he was still more enthusiastic about other and more 
elevated subjects than fox-hunting. 

" Are you going to town soon ? " Mr. Lascelles 
asked him. 

" Yes, I think so. I don't know when, though. 
But I shall be sure to go. Shall I see you or Mrs. 
Lascelles there ? " 

" Our days for that sort of thing are over, I 
think," said Mrs. Lascelles, 

" Then I suppose in a few years they will have 
to begin again," said Mallabarr. " This young 
lady's days for such things have all to come yet." 

He patted Damaris, who sat next to him, on 
the shoulder. Mrs. Lascelles smiled faintly. Such 
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allusions, such lookings forward, were not alto- 
gether joyful to her. The Squire broke in, 

" When your sister is married, Jack, and 
Damaris is old enough, she shall take her out, eh ? 
My wife will never do such things again." 

" I have no doubt that Paulina will be delighted 
— so would plenty of other people," said Mallabarr, 
laughing, while Damaris looked at her mother, 
somewhat as if she thought they were consulting 
as to who should lead her to the scaffold. 

There was some further talk, and then they all 
went into the drawing-room. But soon after they 
got there, Rupert, excited already, collapsed sud- 
denly, and had to be taken away to rest himself. 
Mrs. Lascelles went with him. 

"Remain here, my dear," she whispered to 
Margaret. " You have laid me under a great obli- 
gation already. I can hardly believe in it all. I 
will go with him now." 

Accordingly, Margaret remained where she was, 
till Damaris, creeping up to her, said, persuasively, 

"You have talked to Rupert all morning. 
Won't you be good to me a little bit, now ? " 

" My child, yes. In what way ? " 

"Let us go into the garden," said Damaris; and 
Margaret complying, they went out, and walked 
about the terrace, accompanied by John Mallabarr. 
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"You have not been here long, Miss Per- 
cival ? " he said, looking at her as he had already 
frequently looked, with a frank, yet half-inquiring 
glance. 

" I only came yesterday/* 

" And what power you have already obtained 
over these children ! What a wonderful alteration 
you have wrought in that poor lad's spirits ! I envy 
you that power."' 

" I am afraid I have not done much. I hope he 
and I will be very good friends, for I think I shall 
be able to do him good, and I like him." 

Damaris had turned aside, and was picking 
flowers, or they could hardly have spoken so freely 
about Rupert. 

" I am sure you will do him no end of good 
morally," said Mallabarr. " Physically, I fear there 
is not much to be hoped for. I always pity him 
profoundly, for I am such a coward myself about 
physical suffering of any kind. Therefore I feel 
the more for him and for Mrs. Lascelles. She is 
my heroine, quite my second mother. She has 
been good to me and one or two others — Louis 
Baldwin, for instance. I reverence her more than 
anyone I know." 

" I can imagine it,'* said Margaret, not inquir- 
ing who " Louis Baldwin " might be, but thinking 
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of Mrs. Lascelles, her graciousness and her charm. 
She could not help thinking too, that if Mrs. Las- 
celles* influence had had much to do with shaping 
this young man into what he was — ^as he seemed 
to imply — the lady might well be proud of her 
pupil. For if ever a man existed whom his wealth, 
and his youth, and his freedom had not spoiled, 
and who always was, and never could be anything 
else than a simple, honourable, straightforward gen- 
tleman in thought, word, and deed, that man was 
John Mallabarr. The influence of a sincere nature 
always makes itself felt. Margaret felt it in talking 
to Mallabarr this afternoon, as they paced about 
the terrace until, lopking towards the house, he 
said, 

" Oh, there's my horse, I see. I must go, for I 
have an appointment at four." 

He took his leave of them, and hurried into the 
house to speak to Mrs. Lascelles. Presently they 
saw him come out again, spring upon his horse, and 
ride away. 

" He is my friend," said Damaris, kissing her 
hand after him. " I do so like Mr. Mallabarr. He 
never laughs at me, and when I go to his house he 
lets me ride on a white pony, called White Boy, and 
he says, sometime I shall have it for my own ; per- 
haps on my next birthday." 
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Mai^aret, her mind abstracted, scarcely heard 
the little girl, as they wandered about the pleasant 
garden, with the fresh sea wind ruffling their hair, 
and the scent of the wallflowers making, as it were, 
an incense in the air around them. 



CHAPTER IX. 



UNE NUIT BLANCHE. 

" One of the most ancient superstitions in the world 
attaches great importance to the number three; and in fairy 
tales it is always the third son of the king who, in the end, 
has all the luck. Sometimes ... this third son appears 
almost a fool unto men in general ... we know not if any 
such coincidences happen in modern times." 

T was very late the same night, but Mar- 
garet was not weary. Something in 
the air of Foulhaven communicated its 
own buoyancy and Hghtsomeness to her 
spirits. She sat in her room with a lamp upon the 
table which stood near the window. When she 
looked out she could see, by drawing the curtain 
around her, a starlight view of the garden. The 
sensation which she had at first experienced, of its 
being a weird and uncanny place, was now even 
heightened. She could only see it dimly, but on 
opening her window a little she heard the rushing 
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murmur of the stream as it hurried, first to the 
town, and thence onwards to the sea. Presently 
Margaret withdrew from the contemplation of this 
mysterious-looking garden — for it was mysterious — 
such a garden as Shelley might have loved to de- 
scribe, or which might have inspired Schumann 
with some deep and mystic Nachtstuck — and turned 
into the room again, thinking that, surely, if this 
house possessed an hereditary spirit or daemon, it 
must be some kind of water-sprite. 

Seating herself at the table, she took up some 
loose sheets of paper, some of the precious MSS. 
which Rupert had confided to her keeping. The 
uppermost sheet bore the title (in a crabbed Greek- 
looking hand, faithfully followed to the end of the 
production, and reminding her in some subtle man- 
ner of the poor little author himself) of " An East 
Coast Memory " It began :— 

" It is the eastern wave which washes the shores 
of my English home, and a bleak, cold, briny 
wave it is ; bleak, too, are the winds which come 
screaming across the German Ocean, leaping at 
last upon the land with a triumphant howl, bend- 
ing the tree-boughs piteously westwards, so that 
the poor things look as if they strained every 
energy to flee the spot, but being rooted there — 
like me — they can only hold out their shivering 
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fingers in a constant appeal to kinder valleys and 
more clement skies." 

Margafet raised her head at these words. It 
seemed very strange to her to think that these 
lines had been entirely written and imagined by a 
boy of fourteen. 

She thought of Tom Pierce, iil his sixteenth 
year, who could not write the shortest note without 
abundant orthographical mistakes, and anguish 
mental and physical, and she smiled. She read 
the passage over again. It seemed to her that 
with very little alteration they would be poetry. 
Was the boy a poet without knowing it ? Perhaps 
if he tried to put those same thoughts into verse 
they might lose their vigour, and he turn out a 
mere rhymester. But she was struck by the image 
he used, of the winds coming screaming across the 
ocean (as if he personified them in his mind) and 
leaping exultantly upon the land at last, there to 
continue their ravages. She was sure she had heard 
worse similes. 

As she thys mused, a clock downstairs chimed 
a quarter after midnight, and as the sounds died 
away, and perfect stillness supervened, she, listen- 
ing, heard first as it were a vague disturbance, and 
then the sounds as of cries and moans coming from 
the direction of that other room at the end of the 
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passage, in which Rupert slept. To lay down the 
papers and spring to her feet was the work of a 
second. In another moment she was out of the 
room, and speeding down the passage. This must 
be one of those attacks of which his mother had 
spoken — when the boy would suddenly awaken out 
of sleep, in pain, mental and physical, and in a 
state of unaccountable fear and terror, as of some 
imaginary assailant — paroxysms in which, Mrs. 
Lascelles said, no one was of any use except the 
doctor, she herself, in her anguish, least of all, for 
it was a strange thing that though Rupert in an 
ordinary way adored his mother, yet, when he was 
in this state, he seemed not to know her, and no- 
thing that she could do or say was of any avail to 
calm him. Margaret, on hearing this account, had 
determined on the spot to see if she could not be 
of some use, could not influence his mood when the 
occasion came. 

She was now the first to enter his room, turn up 
the light, and bend over him. She found him 
trembling, shivering, alternately hot and cold 
uttering incoherent breathless exclamations, unable 
to suppress the cries of terror or apprehension 
which appeared constantly to rise from his lips, as 
if he imagined himself pursued by some dreadful 
thing ; and again, in such agony physically that the 
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drops stood on his brow. Mrs. Lascelles had said 
to Margaret that at such times her son did not 
know her. Margaret, taking his hands, and saying 
some soothing words, found that though at first he 
surveyed her too with a wild, unrecognizing, and 
almost terrified aspect, yet that he soon knew her, 
and gasped out, 

" Margaret ! oh, Margaret ! take care of me. I 
am so frightened ! Tm going to die. I am sure I 
^ am going to die." 

" No, my poor boy, you are not going to die ; 
and do not fear, for I will take care of you," she 
said, in her tenderest, deepest voice — and there 
were vibrations, intonations in Margaret's voice, of 
piercing sweetness. And at this point she became 
aware of the presence of Mr. Lascelles, in his dress- 
ing-gown, looking perfectly helpless, and fearing 
that Miss Percival was being put to a great deal of 
trouble. 

" Pray, Mr. Lascelles, leave him to me. Do not 
let Mrs. Lascelles. come in here ; it will only distress 
her needlessly," said she, quickly: and Mr. Las- 
celles, only too thankful to receive a coherent order 
which he could obey, left the room. There was a 
whispered consultation outside, of which Margaret 
only vaguely heard the sounds, without attending 
to them, and then there was some movement up 
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and down the house, and then silence. She had at 
last mastered Rupert's struggles, holding his hands 
in her strong grasp, and was speaking cheerily to 
him, though her soul was wrung with pity. Gradu- 
ally his anguish, for it was no less than anguish, 
calmed dow*n. His frantic efforts to spring from 
his bed, and flee from before some unseen, uncom- 
prehended Horror, subsided. He became calm. 
Margaret could only speculate : she knew nothing 
of the nature of the attack. Was it hysterical? 
Was it, as his mother had whispered to her that 
she feared it might be, a form of insanity ? Was 
its cause mental or physical ? She did not know, 
but she found her conviction had been right. The 
power which she was able to exercise over him in 
his sane, and comparatively healthy, condition did 
not desert her now. It was long before she gained 
complete ascendency over him ; she did not know 
how long the time was that passed while she strove 
to conquer, with voice, and eye, and hand, tender 
but firm, that spirit of wild terror and unreasoning 
fear which possessed him. 

At last Margaret saw the victory was hers. It 
was Rupert who held her hands now, fast clasped 
to his breast, and looking up into her face with 
eyes over which the sleep of exhaustion was already 
casting its film, said. 
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" You will not leave me alone, Margaret ? " 

" I shall not leave you alone ; trust me ! " she 
answered. And so they remained for a moment, 
until his eyes had closed, and Margaret thought 
that he slept. Then it was that she heard the door 
handle turned, and a step approaching, at th^ 
sound of which Rupert's eyes again opened widely, 
and he said, in a perfectly contented voice, 

" Louis, I have behaved very badly, but I am 
better now." 

The lamp stood on the table at the opposite 
side of the bed, and as the boy spoke, Margaret 
saw that a shadow came between her and the light. 
Looking up, she saw opposite to her a man's figure, 
on the face of which her own eyes rested, impelled 
by she knew not what strange fascination. In 
after days, she always maintained that it was some 
occult power which produced upon her the vivid 
impression she certainly experienced on first be- 
holding him. He, being given to seeking the 
causes of things within the limits of experience, as 
firmly opposed this theory of hers, reminding her 
that he was a medical man, and assuring her that 
the hour, the circumstances, and her own state of 
intense, highly-wrought excitement, were enough 
alone to influence her impressions — to make every 
small sound appear like a clap of thunder, and to 
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turn every hue into a scarlet blaze. Be that as it 
may, Margaret gazed at him, while he stood look- 
ing down into the boy's face with a considerate, 
musing expression, and then, as he looked up, 
Margaret found a pair of reflective eyes fixed upon 
her own, and a rather slow, gentle voice, said, 

" My work is taken out of my hands, this time, 
I find." 

Rupert's eyes had closed again. He appeared 
satisfied with the long and silent look he had re- 
ceived. Turning his head to one side, and still 
holding Margaret's hands, he heaved a deep sigh 
of contentment. The lids drooped ; the puckered 
brow smoothed ; the mouth, with its expression of 
pain and fear, relaxed into a more peaceful curve. 
He slept. Margaret hardly knew it ; she knew not 
how weak and faint she herself was. Mechanically 
she gazed up into the doctor's face, and it was with 
a kind of sigh that she at last said, 

"I fancied I could manage him, and I have 
succeeded almost better than I expected." 

" You have succeeded in completely exhausting 
yourself at the same time," he replied. " Come and 
sit down." He loosed Margaret's hands from 
Rupert's clasp, saying, with a half smile, " Poor 
little chap ! He clutches at a strong hand as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw." 
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Margaret stood upright, and was about to say 
that she supposed there was nothing more to be 
done, and that she might go ; but her limbs sud- 
denly failed her. She staggered a little, and 
caught hold of the rail at the top of Rupert's little 
bed. The young man hastened to her, led her to 
a chair, and remarked, 

" Rest a little. It is the first time. You will 
get more used to it by degrees — that is" — in a 
lower tone — "if you bide it out. None of the 
others have been able to do so." 

Margaret repressed the sobs which emotional 
reaction sent crowding to her throat. 

" Poor, poor boy ! " she said. " And he lives in 
the shadow of such a blight — such a visitation — as 
that ! Better far be dead ! " 

" Yes," said he, slowly. He was leaning with 
his back against the mantelpiece, with folded arms, 
looking down upon her. " Your nerve, I am glad 
to see, is pretty cool. Miss — a — oh, I beg your 
pardon ! I believe I do not know your name." 

" My name ? " she echoed, starting visibly, and 
going on, hesitatingly, " Oh ! Percival — Margaret 
PercivaL" 

"Ah! You seem to have pretty good nerve, 
Miss Percival. That being so, I may tell you the 
truth. His mother does not know it. The boy 
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probably will die. It is the best — ^the only — 
hope one can express for him, that he should do 
so." 

"That is terrible!" 

" It is very hard upon him and upon them all — 
yes." 

** It must have been you whom he meant when 
he told me he had a friend whose hands were 
stronger than mine, and who could make him do 
what he liked." 

Baldwin smiled. 

" Yes, I am that friend." 

" And have you that power over him ? " 

" I believe so." 

Margaret could not tell what impulse prompted 
her next words : 

*' Do not use that power dgainst me \ Do not 
make him dislike me ! " 

" Why should I ? " he asked, as if surprised. 
" There are few things I dislike, or wish to be dis- 
liked, except deceit, or falsehood, or — ah ! I believe f 
I see what you mean." 

" I mean, that however much he may grow to 
like me, yet I shall never be in your way — never 
displace you — for he is heart and soul yours." 

"Yes, I know that," said Baldwin, with a 
peculiar smile. 
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Here Mrs. Lascelles came into the room, a glass 
of wine in her hand, which she begged Margaret to 
take, but which the latter declined, alleging that it 
would only make her feverish. And, rising, she 
wished them good night, and managed to make 
her escape, certain that someone would remain to 
keep watch by Rupert. She received a grateful 
pressure of the hand from Mrs. Lascelles ; from 
Louis Baldwin, a sedate, measured bow. 

She went to her room — went to her bed, but 
not to sleep. That was for her a veritable nuii 
blanche. It was already after two o'clock, and no 
slumber visited her eyelids for many hours. She 
lay awake, acting over again in her mind the scene 
which had taken place, but hearing distinctly, 
beyond all else, and as if they were being uttered 
in her very ear, the few brief and deliberate sen- 
tences which the young surgeon, Louis Baldwin, 
had spoken. The sun had already begun to make 
light the room, the first birds to utter their earliest 
twitters, before she at last dropped into an uneasy 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AN AFTERNOON SONG. 




HE following day, Margaret spent the 
morning with her girl-pupil. She saw 
neither Rupert nor Mrs. Lascelles till 
lunch-time. When they did meet at 
that meal, she found that even then it was only 
Mrs. Lascelles, not Rupert, who was present. The 
lady's gentle dark eyes were suffused with tears as 
she said, 

" My dear, I believe you are going to be the 
saving angel in this house. I cannot express my 

thanks to you as I ought, but Mr. Baldwin says " 

" Mr. Baldwin says, what ? " asked Margaret, 
suddenly pausing, with a startled expression. 

"Oh, nothing but what was good," said Mrs. 
Lascelles, with a smile. " How he considered the 
influence you had acquired over Rupert to be little 
short of magic — little short of his own, that is, 
which comes to the same thing." 
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Margaret smiled a little nervously. She had 
by some means imbibed the idea that Louis Bald- 
win regarded her with feelings not entirely and 
purely of approval. Not that it mattered in the 
least, she hastened to assure herself, whether he 
approved her or not. 

" You have known Mr. Baldwin a long time ? " 
she asked, as they seated themselves. 

" As long as his own life, I may say " 

"Ah, I remember, now," Margaret said, sud- 
denly, " Mr. Mallabarr said yesterday afternoon that 
you had been wonderfully good to him and some 
others, * Louis Baldwin, for instance.' Those were 
his words." 

" Oh, I have done them what little kindnesses I 
could. They were both left motherless very early ; 
and both without any near relations. Their fathers 
were both intimate friends of ours, and both con- 
sulted me on many ^Joints concerning the bringing 
up of their boys. They have both turned out well. 
I feel quite proud of John Mallabarr, he is such a 
fine fellow. But he has not been to us all that 
Louis Baldwin has." 

'*Mr. Baldwin lives at that old brown house 
which I see from my bedroom window, does he 
not ? " 

"Yes; his people have lived there for many 
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generations. They are by no means rich, though 
quite independent Louis always had a passion 
for 'doctoring/ as. we call it, and persuaded his 
father to let him study medicine and take his 
diploma. When he had finished his studies he 
came home, and immediately gained some practical 
experience, for the old doctor, Bainbridge, was 
almost past his work, and sadly behind the times. 
Louis helped him freely, out of pure love of the 
thing, and was soon very much liked, indeed be- 
loved by many of the people. When old Doctor 
Bainbridge died, a year or two ago, Louis said that 
having once been in harness, he should never like 
being out of it again. He took up Dr. Bainbridge's 
practice, and succeeded him. Then his own father 
died, and there was no longer any real need for him 
to continue to work, but he liked it. He says it 
gives him an object in life, and keeps him up to 
the] mark in the matter of professional knowledge. 
Biology is his favourite study in his leisure time. 
And we think him the model of a * man of healing, 
of course. That may be partly our own partiality." 
" I think it is," said Mr. Lascelles, " for when I 
ride about, I often hear a good deal of talk about' 
the doctor, and I find very varied opinions current 
concerning him. Some people swear by, and 
almost worship him, like our poor lad, and his 
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mother here ; and others hate him, absolutely hate 
him, you know, like poison." 

"Indeed! How is that?" 

" Well, I generally find, when I come to inquire, 
that it is the honest folk who like him, and the 
worse sort who hate him. He has some odd ideas, 
and being independent of his practice, if not rich, 
allows the said ideas to have full swing ; for mind 
you, with all his common-sense, Louis is a man who 
would die for an idea. For instance, he has a way 
of saying very severe things very quietly, but in a 
way that cuts like a whip, and he can say them in 
a style of language not too dainty for our fisher- 
folk and our rough farmers and labourers to under* 
stand. He gives it them sometimes on the subjects 
of drinking, and dissipation, and ill-treating their 
wives, and so on — till I've seen a regular Hercules 
of a fisherman, who could have made mincemeat of 
him if it had come to a trial of strength, sneak 
away home like a whipped cur, with its tail between 
its legs." 

" I am afraid he has an unenviable po>yer of 
scolding." 

" Oh, it's not like scolding. The worst things 
he says are usually uttered with a smile on his face. 
But that about which he carries his crochet the 
farthest is a lie of any kind— falsehood in any shape 
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or form. For anything of that kind he has no 
pity, and allows no extenuating circumstances. I 
should not like — though Tm old enough to be his 
father — to encounter his look if I had any shade 
over the clearness of my conscience." 

" Indeed — ^yes," said Margaret, a little listlessly, 
as it seemed, and she leaned back in her chair, and 
raised her tumbler to her lips. 

" Yes, he's an odd fellow — very. That hatred 
of his for falsehood amounts to a mania." 

Margaret felt relieved when Mrs. Lascelles 
changed the subject, saying, 

" Rupert is so much better that he is going to 
be driven down to the pier this afternoon, and sit 
there for an hour, if you will go with him." 

" I shall be delighted. I am longing to look at 
the sea myself," said Margaret. 

This project was carried out immediately after 
lunch. A basket carriage came round, on seeing 
which, Margaret, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
exclaimed, 

"Oh, I should like to drive that pony if I 
may?" 

" Can you drive ? '^ asked Rupert abruptly. 
" Oh, yes. I used — I used to drive Mrs. 
Pierce's children about a great deal," said Marga- 
ret, which was a strictly true statement so far as it 
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went. Rupert yielded a ready consent. The man- 
servant, John, who attended him in these expedi- 
tions, placed himself on the back seat in charge 
of a bundle of rugs. The boy looked white and 
haggard, as Margaret observed with a thrill of pity, 
but appeared cheerful, and made no allusion to the 
events of last night. As they drove from the house, 
down the hill towards the stone bridge, he said, in 
a kind of undertone, 

" Drive fast over the bridge, Margaret, while I 
shut my eyes. I never look at it if I can help. It 
is to that I owe my misery, and I often think it 
will be the death of me at last, though I don't know 
how." 

" You must put aside such morbid fancies while 
you are with me," she replied, whipping up the 
pony, and careering swiftly over the bridge, and 
half way up the opposite slope. Then Rupert 
opened his eyes, and told her the way to drive to 
the town. He knew every inch of the road, she 
remarked, and seemed to love it. They drove 
through the crooked, quaint old street, and alighted 
at the pier-head. A strong young fisher-boy, who 
seemed to know all about them, and who greeted 
them with a friendly nod, came and held the pony's 
head while John supported Rupert to the end of 
the pier. It was a short old stone pier with a 

8 
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stumpy old lighthouse at the end of it, and the 
river flowed between it and a similar pier under- 
neath a frowning cliff, into the sea. The pier they 
were on was the west pier ; the other was called the 
east pier. They formed as it were, harbour gates, 
between which the fishing-boats incessantly sailed 
in and out. 

John, having arranged for his young master's 
comfort as well as he could, left them alone. At 
the moment no one else was on the pier. They 
had their backs to the land, and, by turning a 
little, could look northwards to the long line of 
cliffs which shimmered in a silver haze, and seemed 
rather to be resting lightly on the sea than to have 
their giant bases fathoms below its lowest depths. 
It was a glorious panorama — blue sea, and sky that 
was yet more intensely azure ; richly-coloured rock, 
whose tones grew gradually into a soft, neutral 
grey, as distance removed them ; the sea-breeze, 
soft, yet bracing, and not too rude in its breath ; 
the splash of the water ; the voices of men and 
children calling to one another on the quay at the 
other end of the pier ; sweet chimes from an old 
church ringing the hour of three ; for the rest, 
peace, calm, and solitude such as Nature, and she 
alone, can and does give to the hearts that love 
her. 
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After a pause, Rupert said, 

" You said you could sing a bit, Margaret, I 
wish you would." 

"What, here?" 

"Why not? There's no one to listen; and if 
there were, they are not critics. Do sing ! But let 
it be something wild and simple — none of your 
operatic arias, ox fioritura scenas." 

" Dear, dear ! How very particular we are ! 
Well, here's an Irish song." 

She sang Samuel Lover's sweet song, 

" What would you do. Love, 
If I were going, 
With white sail flowing, 
The seas beyond," etc. 

" I ' like that," said Rupert, when she had 
finished. "You have a delicious voice, so fresh, 
like a mountain stream. I wish you would go on , 
if you don't mind." 

Margaret had herself begun rather to enjoy 
sending her voice out into the air, across the water. 
She was quite in the vein to " go on," and did so 
breaking out with 

" It is an English lady bright 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall). 
And she would marry a Scottish knight 
(For love will still be lord of all)." 
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This she sang to the end, when Rupert informed 
her, 

" They are a music-loving people here, and don't 
get a concert on the pier for nothing every day. 
Turn round, and look at your audience." 

Margaret turned hastily, and beheld at some 
little distance behind her some half-dozen mariners 
in a semicircle, quite silent, and listening atten- 
tively, their bronzed faces looking pictuesquely 
weatherbeaten above their closely-fitting blue and 
crimson jerseys. They looked somewhat sheepishly 
at one another when their presence was discovered. 
Their presence alone, however, would certainly not 
have disconcerted Margaret. The presence, with 
them, of Louis Baldwin did. He, too, had evi- 
dently been listening to her singing, and, with a 
slight smile on his face, was leaning up against a 
post near one of the fishermen. He took off his 
hat as he encountered her gaze, politely wished her 
good-afternoon, and then, looking towards one of 
the fishermen, said, 

" You look as if the spirit moved you to say 
something or other, Jake — perhaps to thank this 
lady. I am sure she will be very happy to listen to 
you." 

Thus pointedly singled out for the general 
observation, Jake looked very fpoligh indeed, shuf- 
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fled his feet, clasped one elbow in his hand, 
while he held the other hand bashfully before his 
mouth. 

" Eh ? " repeated Baldwin, with imperturbable 
gravity. 

" Nothing, only that we meant no offence. We 
hope she doesn't mind us having listened," he stam- 
mered out at last. 

" Mind — no ! " said Margaret, smiling. " I am 
very glad if it gave you any pleasure." 

" It did, a deal, miss," said Jake, emboldened 
by the gracious reception of his speech, and his 
companions gave an assenting murmur. " If so be 
as you was not too tired, miss, and thought fit to 
give us another song, we should thank you heartily," 
he pursued, becoming still bolder. 

"Don't refuse, Margaret," whispered Rupert. 
" They do so like singing, really." 

She hesitated a moment ; then, saying within 
herself, " I have sung scores of times to drawing- 
rooms full of/ades, insipid strangers who talked all 
the time I was exerting myself — why not to an 
audience like this, who would be really grateful ? ** 

And, besides, she felt that Baldwin was watch- 
ing her, as he had watched her from the moment 
he had first seen her ; and she was not going to be 
daunted by this watchfulness. Rather, since he 
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was mystified about her already, she would puzzle 
him still more, and turn the tables upon him by 
singing in a manner which he could not but approve. 
Accordingly she smiled upon the assembled fisher- 
men, and replied, 

" Well, one more if you like, but only one." 
Without waiting for any answer, she uplifted her 
voice, and began to sing " Auld Robin Gray " with 
all the power and pathos that she could summon to 
her aid. It was a song to which she was fully capable 
of doing perfect justice, and more than justice. If 
she wished for a little triumph, it was not unnatural, 
and she had it. Louis's gaze, which at first had 
been fixed upon her as if he would have her know 
that he was listening and criticising, was gradually 
averted, and directed seawards. Every rough face 
of the fishermen was turned intently towards her. 
It was an entirely new experience to her to be able 
to awaken this intense, fresh, unsophisticated inte- 
rest ; it strung her up to gratify it by doing her 
best. Her tuneful voice rang out, vibrating sweetly 
in the clear air. As her last notes died away,- 

" And auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me," 

she felt the tears in her own eyes — tears of sym- 
pathy and feeling. Baldwin did not speak. Jake, 
without any prompting this time, said, 
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"We thank you heartily, miss^ and bid you 
good afternoon." 

" Good afternoon. I am glad you have enjoyed 
it," replied Margaret, with that simple and gracious 
cordiality which is far more keenly understood and 
appreciated by "the people" than most persons 
imagine. The men strolled away, their hands in 
their pockets, and as they got more distant, a 
baritone voice from amongst them came, like a 
deep-toned echo, 

<« Auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me." 

Rupert held out his hand to his friend, asking 
him without words to come nearer. Margaret sat 
silent, unwilling, for some reason, to be the first to 
speak. Baldwin seen by daylight, she found, was 
much the same as Baldwin seen by lamplight. 
Margaret found that her first impression had been 
a tolerably correct one. He had absolutely no 
pretensions to good looks. His face was pale, his 
features blunt and almost plain. He had a good, 
intellectual forehead, and a pair of hazel eyes, of 
no particular force or brilliance of expression,»but 
calm, clear, and somewhat critical. His figure, 
though tall, was somewhat clumsy, and his move- 
ments devoid of any special grace. One would 
feel inclined to trust in him — to believe what he 
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said. One felt that his asseverations would always 
be true, his course of action conscientious — perhaps 
painfully so. Whether there were in his character 
any traits of pronounced nobility, generosity, 
capacity for self-sacrifice, chivalrousness — none 
unacquainted with him could possibly infer from 
any study of his countenance, which had no marked 
expression, except one of marked neutrality. In 
those days Margaret did not understand the crush- 
ing power of a negative kind possessed by some 
of these insignificant-looking men with a neutral 
expression. Still, she comprehended at a glance 
certain points ; she fully understood, for instance, 
that John Mallabarr and this young medical man 
were characters about as opposite as characters 
well can be. In the presence of John Mallabarr 
she had experienced no sensation of anxiety, and 
now, in the presence of Louis Baldwin, she did 
experience such a sensation. While walking about 
the garden with Mr. Mallabarr, she had been quite 
conscious that they got on very well together, and 
that it depended entirely on her will and pleasure 
as to the terms which were to exist between them. 
Now, she wondered whether she and Louis Bald- 
win would get on, and she had an uneasy, but 
distinct consciousness that that would be as he 
chose — not as she did — which consciousness urged 
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her to put on an outward semblance of indifference, 
while yet another emotion vaguely suggested that 
sometimes discretion is the better part of valour, 
and ever in the background was the disagreeable 
consciousness that she was where she was, and 
what she was, under false pretences. 

As she thought thus, she heard his voice saying, 

" I hope you do not object to my having 
listened along with the rest of the audience." 

" It is a matter of complete indifference to me," 
she answered. " I have sung to audiences before 
now, without sustaining any injury to myself 
from it. I sang to please Rupert. . . . Do you 
often find time to take walks on the pier in the 
afternoon ? " 

" I might almost say, never," said he, regarding 
her, as she felt with annoyance, scrutinizingly. 
" But I called at Blackford Grange to see our friend 
here — ^you look wonderful, Rupert, old fellow! — 
and when Mrs. Lascelles found I could not come 
again in the evening, she desired me to come down 
here, as she did not wish me to miss seeing him 
altogether. To that behest you owe the pleasure 
of my company at the present moment. I felt 
bound not to interrupt when I found you singing, 
with an audience behind you. It would not have 
done to interrupt * Carlisle Wall ' with a request 
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to feel Rupert's pulse — which please let me do 
now, my boy," he added, taking Rupert's hand. 

Margaret was forced to sit still while he 
counted the lad's pulse, and she pondered on the 
situation. 

" Did you rest last night, Miss Percival, after I 
saw you?" he asked, putting his watch in his 
pocket, without further remark. 

" No ; at least not until long after daylight. It 
was, as you said, the first time. I was somewhat 
agitated and excited." 

" No doubt. For me, I fell asleep in the arm- 
chair by Rupert's bedside, and never woke till I 
heard the servants stirring. Then I departed." 

" Yes." 

"I must some day soon have a conversation 
with you about this boy," proceeded Baldwin. 

" Yes," said Rupert, tranquilly, " do ; and then, 
Margaret, I shall have that conversation with him 
about you that I spoke of." 

" Are you on Christian-name terms already ? " 
asked Louis, with a slight laugh. " If he were a 
French youth. Miss Percival, he would have begun 
by now to tutoyer you ; if a German, he would have 
made you swear Brudersckafty or SchzvesterscJtafty 
if there be such a thing." 

" Being an English boy, he very sensibly calls 
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me by the name which my godfathers and god- 
mothers gave me in my baptism." 

"All I can say is, that his late instructress, Miss 
Flint, was here six months, and I am sure he never 
thought of taking such a liberty with her. I fear 
you are no disciplinarian." 

" He does not take any liberty," said Margaret, 
flushing angrily. " If he or anyone else — " she 
paused — " were to take a liberty with me, I should 
know how to correct it." 

" That is a most useful talent to have," replied 
he, smiling blandly. 

" It is a sign of kindly feeling, is it not, 
Rupert ? " she said. 

"Of course," said Rupert, decidedly. "Miss 
Flint 1 Imagine anyone calling Miss Flint by her 
Christian name ! If she had one, I don't know 
what it was. And Margaret is not like Miss Flint 
— a machine for slowly grinding horrid information 
that one doesn't want into one. Margaret is my 
friend." 

" Proud distinction ! " replied Louis ; and Mar- 
garet's choler rose, though he spoke in a slow, 
gentle manner, peculiarly his own, and without the 
trace of a sneer or any ill-will. " Perhaps," he con- 
tinued, " by the time Miss Percival has been at it 
as long as Miss Flint, she will be more like a 
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machine and less like a friend." He looked at her 
with a slight smile, as if he had been saying some- 
thing rather complimentary than otherwise. 

Margaret^s first angry impulse was to retort 
that there was not the least need for her to be a 
friend, or a machine, or anything else, unless she 
chose ; but she fortunately (or otherwise) restrained 
her tongue in time. All that she could say was, 

" I know nothing about that, I am sure." 

" I liked Miss Flint," Baldwin went on. " She 
was a tough old soul. She thought discipline the 
great motive-power of the universe, and order 
heaven's first law — that was the prophecy for her ! 
And I daresay she was right in so far, that by 
enforcing strict discipline she gained to herself the 
maximum of comfort, with the minimum of wear 
and tear, compatible with the life she led. But she 
failed to win the heart of this ungrateful youth." 

" Implying that if I can win his heart, I don't 
know how to exploiter my conquest when I have 
got it," said Margaret, involuntarily. 

" Implying absolutely nothing, I was thinking 
of Miss Flint, not of you, Miss Percival, if you can 
believe such a thing possible, while you are here." 

He was atrocious, Margaret thought, and her 
face flamed. She had never been covertly laughed 
at before, and the experience was a hateful one 
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indeed — the more so, in that she had a desire, 
which she could not altogether repress, to be on 
good terms with Louis. How could Rupert feel 
for him the devotion he spoke of? She replied, 
coolly and distantly, 

" No doubt, if I had had the felicity of knowing 
Miss Flint, I should quite have understood that 
your thoughts should wander to her sometimes." 

Louis burst out laughing. 

" Say rather that you have the great felicity of 
not having known her," Rupert corrected her, drily. 
" Doctor Louis and I don't agree about Miss Flint 
in the least." 

" I think her talents were wasted upon you." 

" I know her talents exasperated me. I always 
connect her with Richard the Third, and I'll tell 
you why. I was not doing any lessons one day, 
and she was teaching Damaris English history by 
question and answer — which is an exploded idea 
now, I think. Damaris couldn't remember. Miss 
Flint glared at her over the top of the book. 
* What can you tell me about Richard the Third ? ' 
she said, with a full stop between every word. 
Damaris looked awfully guilty. She said he had a 
humpback. Miss Flint straightened hers, and said 
that was a matter of no consequence — she wanted 
to know about his character. Damaris was per- 
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fectly and hopelessly ignorant, so Miss Flint had 
to tell her at last, which she did in capital letters, 
and evidently enjoyed it — * This King Waded To 
The Throne Through The Blood Of His Nearest 
Relations.' Damaris — she's awfully soft, you know 
— looked at her, fascinated, and said, *Oh, Miss 
Flint!' Then I caught Miss Flint's eye, and I 
roared. She never forgave me." 

"Now you won't be surprised at my having 
such an esteem for her," Baldwin said, casually. 
" And, Rupert, if you turn round, you will perceive 
your pony-carriage standing at the end of the pier, 
and John making his way towards us." 

" Oh, bother ! " said Rupert. " I don't want to 

go- 
But Baldwin had risen, saying Rupert had sat 

in the open air long enough. 

" Well, let John carry the rugs, and you help me 
along," said Rupert, looking into his face, with 
what a deep and yearning devotion of expression 
Margaret could see for herself. A pang of some- 
thing like jealousy, a sensation of being shut out 
into the cold, contracted her heart. 

Baldwin's answer was to raise Rupert from his 
half-lying position, and pass his arm round him, 
as John came up. The servant collected the rugs, 
camp-stools, etc., and returned towards the carriage 
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Rupert stretched his lame foot towards the ground, 
with a twinge of pain. He caught more tightly at 
his friend's arm, and now Margaret saw why it was 
possible for Rupert to love Louis so devotedly, for 
the expression of compassion, of deep, if undemon- 
strative tenderness which overspread the young 
man's face was like the revelation of another nature. 

** My poor lad ! " she heard him murmur. 
" Wait a moment. You have sat too long, till you 
have got cramped." 

Yes, Rupert was in pain. He closed his eyes, 
and leaned his weary head against Louis's shoulder 
till the first stiffness had passed off; then he began 
slowly to hobble on. Margaret felt herself almost 
de tropy but presently Rupert asked for her arm too, 
saying, as he slowly made his way, with his two 
supports, 

" Why, when I have a few hours of ease and 
pleasure, do I have to pay for it in this way ? " 

They came to the carriage. Baldwin helped 
Rupert in, and Margaret took the reins, feeling 
quite friendly towards Louis. But the transient 
amiability was destroyed, as he said with an am- 
biguous smile, 

" You have many a(:complishments, Miss Per- 
cival — singing and driving. Miss Flint could not 
drive at all." 
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" I am sure I don't care what Miss Flint could 
or could not do. Good afternoon." 

They drove off. Rupert leaned back, looking 
very tired. Margaret asked him, was he not 
weary? 

" Yes, very," he answered, languidly. *' But he 
says I ought to try and walk as much as I can. 
When he's not here, and I feel very bad, sometimes 
I shirk it. But when he's there, I'd do it if I had 
to die for it." 

Margaret was silent, Rupert closed his eyes, and 
they did not exchange another word until they 
stopped at the door of the Grange. 




CHAPTER XI. 



DRIFTING. 




BLACKFORD GRANGE was a quiet 
house enough, so far as company went ; 
but, as Margaret soon found, the visitors, 
if few in number, were constant in their 
attachment — and they consisted chiefly of Louis 
Baldwin and John Mallabarr. Both these young 
men were bound to the lady of the house by no 
ordinary bonds of gratitude and kindness. Both 
revered in her that motherhood which for them 
had been so early lost. But though they came 
often to the house, they were seldom there 
together, though they did occasionally meet, and 
when that happened, Margaret noticed that neither 
of them was so perfectly free and unconstrained as 
when they were there alone. Owing to their respec- 
tive hours of duty and recreation, and to the distance 
of their respective homes from the Grange, it gene- 
rally happened that John Mallabarr's visits were 

9 
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paid in the daytime, and those of Louis Baldwin 
in the evening. Mallabarr never failed, while he 
was in the country, to present himself three or four 
times a week at the Grange, while it was a rare 
thing for Louis to pass a day without calling. 

It was not unnatural — indeed it was the reverse 
which would have been unnatural — that Margaret 
Harrington should take considerable interest in 
these two, almost the only visitors who ever broke 
the monotony of the life there. The interest was 
strong, and she almost insensibly fell into a habit 
of watching them, and comparing their characters. 
Given the common attributes, a love of all that 
was upright and honourable ] truthfulness in theory 
and practice ; a high-minded love of all that was 
pure and of good report in the lives of men, and an 
equally high-minded contempt for what was base 
and low — which attributes characterized both 
Mallabarr and Baldwin — there could scarcely have 
existed two natures which were otherwise more 
antipathetic the one to the other. Baldwin was 
a student, was essentially retiring, and intensely 
reserved. His humour was of the perverse and 
cynical kind, and delighted rather in confounding 
his enemies than in rejoicing with his friends. Not 
that he objected to the happiness of his friends. 
He liked it, but they must accept the fact of his 
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being pleased at their prosperity without expecting 
him to express his joy, either effusively or other- 
wise. His was one of the natures which, while 
quite able to feel deeply, are so almost morbidly 
reticent that to express those feelings, whether of 
grief or joy, causes them a pain that is almost 
physical. With Mallabarr it was just the reverse. 
The one man's nature was expansive, that of the 
other reserved to a fault. Mallabarr's enthusiasm, 
when he felt it — and he'often did feel it — broke forth, 
and must out, in words or actions. Baldwin con- 
cealed his as if it had been something to be ashamed 
of. Mallabarr was impatient, and loved to see 
immediate effects — ^would give the coat off his back 
or the horse from under him if by so doing he could 
confer some instant good, or remove some insolent 
obstacle. Baldwin was slow and patient — would 
work laboriously towards a given end, and never 
lose sight of it. Mallabarr was apt to forget in 
a day or two things about which he had shown 
more excitement than Louis could have shown 
concerning the dearest and deepest wish of his life. 
When Margaret knew them both better, she said 
that the impression which the presence and con- 
versation — ^the Weseriy to use an untranslatable 
German phrase — of the one left, was like the 
sensation one experienced on beholding a high tide 
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on a sunny day, with a west wind blowing from the 
water. That left by the other, recalled one's feel- 
ings — ^her feelings, at any rate — on standing beside 
some fathomless pool in a dark wood, on a still 
autumn evening. The simile was a not unapt one. 
Fortunately no one asked her whether her mind 
was of the order which prefers a still autumn pool 
or a rushing ocean tide. 

" They remind me often of the old rhyme about 
Till and Tweed, which I used to know when I 
was a boy," said Mr. Lascelles one day, when they 
had been talking about " the two lads," as he called 
them. 

" What rhyme was that ? " asked Margaret. 

" Well, it ran something after this fashion — 

" Said Tweed to Till, 

* Why rin ye so still ? ' 
Said Till to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi* speed, 
And I rin slaw. 

Yet, where ye droon ae mon, 
I droon twa.' " 

" Horrid ! " said Margaret, shivering. 

" Oh, father ! that is as much as to say that 
Louis is treacherous," exclaimed Rupert, hot and 
indignant. 

" Nothing of the sort, my lad ! It was only 
that quiet Till was capable of giving a surprise. 
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whereas the worst of Tweed was seen as it rushed 
swiftly by. But such discussions always give a 
garbled view of things." 

Margaret agreed, silently. 

From the first, Margaret seemed to fit into her 
position at the Grange as naturally as possible. 
Various reasons conduced to bring this about. 
Had the situation been any other than it was, it is 
almost certain that before a fortnight was past, 
Margaret's disguise would have been over. With 
all her professed desire to see life as it was, from 
the poor governess point of view, my heroine 
would have been quite unable to put up with the 
secondary place which a governess, pure and simple, 
must occupy. Mrs. Lascelles could not make 
enough of the woman who had wrought so won- 
derful a change in her sick and generally unhappy 
boy. Had Margaret been the most unpromising 
of young women in manners and appearance, the 
devoted mother would still have had no indulgence 
too great for her — no amount of consideration too 
much. But, being what she was — beautiful, charm- 
ing for an elderly lady as well as for a spoiled 
invalid boy, a refined gentlewoman in manner, and 
clever and agreeable socially — Margaret soon found 
herself more like a daughter of the house than 
anything else. With her Mrs. Lascelles felt none 
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of the discomfort she had experienced before, in 
dealing with stiff and rigid Miss Flint, or with mor- 
bidly sensitive young ladies, who, if ever they were 
asked to perform some trifling service not in the 
schoolroom routine, thought they were being in- 
sulted. More than once she said to Margaret, 

"My dear, you are a friend indeed. I never 
can feel that you are anything else. You are my 
benefactress, and I shall be for ever in your 
debt." 

On such occasions Margaret had an uncom- 
fortable sense of being in a false position, but she 
had never yet discovered the courage necessary to 
extricate herself from it. For one thing, she found 
this kindness and gratitude exceedingly sweet, and 
the sweeter in that there could be no question as to 
whether it was paid to herself or to her position. 
These people knew nothing of her position— of her 
fortune. The atmosphere of flattery on the one 
hand, and of warning and suspicion on the other, 
in which she had been accustomed to live, seemed 
to melt away from her, and leave her at liberty to 
breathe a freer and purer air. She, Margaret Bar-' 
rington, had found a practical work in this life; 
she was of some use, of some solace to those who 
sorely needed help and comfort. How long could 
such a state of things last if her true condition 
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were known? Not a day— she knew it well. If 
she told Mrs. Lascelles the truth, that sensitive 
lady would be constantly distressing herself — 
imagining that Margaret was detained against her 
will — that out of pure kindness she was sacrificing 
herself and her pleasures to her and her boy. In 
every way it suited the young lady better to be 
known as Margaret Percival, governess of necessity, 
than as Margaret Harrington, rich and independent, 
playing at charity for a freak, and introducing 
herself into strange houses to gratify a whim. 
There was no longer any freak, or whim, or play- 
fulness in the matter. As time went on, and 
Rupert grew more and more dependent on her, she 
grew more devotedly fond of him. From out all 
his "pale v/inter of misfortune" there gleamed 
sometimes such sunny rays, such tender, and sweet, 
and loveable traits, as to endear him to her daily 
more and more. She could not find it in her heart 
to speak of leaving him. He clung to her ; even 
his bodily health had so revived under the influence 
of her companionship that she shrank from the idea 
of loosening such a bond. Yet she knew that it 
must sometime be loosened. Meantime, she tried 
to avoid considering the question, and remained 
where she was, growing each day more fond of her 
surroundings, and to them more indispensable. 
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It has been said that John Mallabarr and Louis 
were constant visitors. Mallabarr called several 
times after his first visit, before leaving for town. 
On each of these occasions, whether by accident, 
or whether by design on his part, Margaret found 
herself alone with him. On each occasion he spoke 
to her more earnestly, less carelessly than was his 
wont ; on both occasions he spoke of topics which 
were not quite common-place, as if he did not care 
to bandy trivial words with her during the few 
minutes in which they were alone together. 

Once it was, " Does not your health suffer, 
Miss Percival, from being constantly with poor 
Rupert?" 

" Not in the least, I thank you. My health 
never was better." 

" Nor your spirits ? " 

" No. I am not given to fits of depression. I 
have a congenial employment." 

" I think you are given to fits of goodness and 
self-sacrifice. No one who was not a woman, and 
a very good one, could find that employment con- 
genial." 

" You quite over-rate what I do. Rupert's eyes, 
whenever I approach him, brighten visibly. His 
whole being revives. Next to Mr. Baldwin, I 
have more influence over him than anyone in the 
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world, I believe. What an extraordinary woman 
it would be who found no pleasure in these signs." 

" Next to Mr. Baldwin. You make such sacri- 
fices, and are then content to come next to some- 
one else in the esteem of the person for whom they 
are made!" exclaimed Mallabarr, his dark eyes 
flashing upon her. " I may be a cold man of the 
world — since you seem to think so little of it — but 
to me it seems as if, if anyone showed such good- 
ness to me, and I needed it, my whole soul would 
go out in worship of her — of my benefactor, who- 
ever it might be." 

He spoke passionately, and Margaret looked 
grave. John Mallabarr had used such a tone 
towards her more than once. 

Another time — 

" To-morrow I go up to town. Miss Percival." 

" Indeed ; for long ? " 

" I have not the faintest idea. I know that 
when I am knocking about there in the glare and 
heat, and talking inanities with those who are 
inane, I shall think many a time of this cool room, 
with the sea breeze ruffling the curtains, and you, 
with your arm acting as a pillow to Rupert^s aching 
head ; talking to him, or listening to him, or reading 
to him, and I shall wish I were as well employed." 

"I hardly think that making your arm into 
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It is to be presumed that he found the inanity of 
those whom he met, more than he could endure, 
for he returned to Mallabarr Court in a fortnight, 
and the reasons he alleged for such a short stay 
in the Metropolis seemed singularly wanting in 
cogency. 

During that fortnight Louis Baldwin was in- 
dubitably much oftener at the Grange than before. 
His dubious courtesy and sedate manners became 
in Margaret^s mind an inseparable accompaniment 
to Rupert's devotion, giving to their intercourse a 
strange, puugent flavour, disagreeable enough at 
first, but becoming afterwards as greatly desired 
and appreciated as is caviare to him who has once 
acquired the taste for it. Repeatedly she had with 
Louis conversations, scenes, passages-of-arms even 
more vigorous than that which had taken place on 
the pier. They seldom met without disputing. 
Louis's intense reserve tormented Margaret; he 
always seemed to hold something back — a some- 
thing which she could not define, and about which 
she indulged in endless speculations and guesses, 
till at last a passionate, though unspoken, desire 
possessed her to learn this secret of his nature. If 
he only would reveal it, she was convinced it would 
be good and beautiful — as lovely as those cerulean 
hued roses which so many of us spend our lives in 
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seeking. She ceased to think of Mallabarr; she 
knew his strength and his weakness (she believed), 
but about Louis there was always the hint of some 
unrevealed power — some quality which, when the 
occasion offered, would spring into action and be 
grand. And to one of her nature this reserve force, 
this undisplayed side of the man's character, pos- 
sessed an irresistible fascination. 

Her life became like a dream. She forgot how 
time passed. The occasional reminders she had of 
the outside world — letters from Miss Percival, from 
Mrs. Pierce, from her faithful ally, Tom, who was 
willing for her sake to put himself even to the 
torture of writing a letter — all these came more as 
vexations than as pleasures. She wanted no letters 
— yshe wanted no reminders of a world outside ; she 
wanted to be allowed to drift on in peace, in this 
dreamy household (for they were all dreamers, 
more or less), with Rupert's eyes hanging on her 
as she knew they did, and his heart with them — 
with his mother's love encircling her also — with 
the Squire's hearty kindness and bluff gratitude : 
one day it took the shape of a present of a gor- 
geous black silk dress, and the remark that no 
woman in England better deserved such a garment, 
which gift embarrassed Margaret sorely. With all 
this, and with — yes, this was the core of the matter 
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— Louis Baldwin's glance on their daily meeting, 
the clasp of his hand on her thrilling fingers, and 
the slow, measured, gentle tones of his soft voice, 
which to Margaret had more power to thrill and 
subdue than the most vigorous utterances of the 
most far-reaching tones. 

One afternoon, towards the end of June, Rupert, 
Margaret, and Louis sat alone in the schoolroom. 
^ Mrs. Lascelles had set off on one of her unfrequent 

I rounds of afternoon calls, and had taken Damaris 

with her. Louis had lunched with them, and since 
their return to the schoolroom, had been busy 
explaining to Rupert, whose appetite for informa- 
tion was insatiable, some new geological theory. 
They both listened with the deepest interest, while 
Louis piled books in different ways, so as» to 
show the position of the strata of which he was 
speaking. Margaret rejoiced in the sweetness of 
the moment. The only thing about which she had 
ever heard Louis express any earnest desire, was, 
that he had only the means to forward certain 
branches of scientific inquiry, and she was thinking 
at this moment, " How I could help him ! And 
how delightful it would be to do so ! " Louis was 
on his knees on the floor, and Margaret lent a help- 
ing hand, holding up one book while he propped 
others against it. She leaned sideways over a low 
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chair in which she sat, and as they were all thus 
occupied, the door was opened, a footstep paused, 
and then a voice said, 

" I fear I disturb ; is Mrs. Lascelles not in ? " 

Margaret started violently, changing colour. 
Not so Baldwin. 

" Holloa, Jack ! is that you ? I thought you 
were in London," he said, deliberately. 

" Mr. Mallabarr ! I — I also thought you were 
in London," was all that Margaret found to say. 

Mallabarr had paused on the threshold, his 
whip and hat in his hand. He looked the picture 
of a fine young English gentleman — proud, erect, 
and handsome : but the smile which oftener than 
not relieved the darkness of his face, was absent. 
Something more like a frown — ^still more like pain 
and distress — a disconcerted expression sat upon 
his brow and looked from- his eyes ; his nostrils 
were a little dilated, his head thrown back. Mar- 
garet had never seen him look like that, and the 
expression caused her much uneasiness ; but master- 
ing her first embarrassment, she said, 

" Will you not come and sit down ? It is true 
Mrs. Lascelles has gone out, but perhaps she will 
not be long, and she will be disappointed if she 
misses you." 

Mallabarr hesitated for a moment, looking at 
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Margaret in a manner which she did not quite 
comprehend, and then said, almost reluctantly, 

" Since I am here, I will wait a short time, at 
any rate." 

He laid hat and whip on a side table, pushed 
his fingers through his hair, and sat down beside 
Rupert's couch. 

" Well, old fellow, how are you going on ? " he 
asked, in a tone which sounded rather weary, and 
his sentence ended with a sigh. 

" Me — oh, just as usual," said Rupert, listlessly. 
" Studying geology, with the aid of books as strata. 
But what brings you back so soon ? I thought you 
were so fond of London." ■ 

He could not well have asked a question more 
ungrateful to the ears of the three grown-up per- 
sons who were his companions. Mallabarr did 
not immediately answer. Margaret sat motion- 
less, looking steadily forth from the window ; but 
her heightened colour, which she could not control, 
annoyed herself, and was perfectly visible to Louis 
Baldwin, though he appeared absorbed in further 
experimental combinations of imaginary moveable 
strata. At last John said, 

"I used to be fond of London, when I was 
young. Now every place bores me, I was bored 
to death there, so I came away." 
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" I should think you'll be a blessed lot more 
bored here," answered Rupert, who was not too 
well-pleased at Mallabarr's return, and who spoke 
crossly. 

John laughed a little, and replied, 

" Perhaps I may be. If so, I can go somewhere 
else. I wonder you're not out of doors this fine 
afternoon." 

" We should be, if you weren't here " 

" Rupert ! " cried Margaret. 

" Well, I mean. Miss Percival promised to go 
with me as soon as Louis had gone." 

" That is the first I have heard of such a pro- 
mise," remarked Louis, deliberately, while Mar- 
garet's face flamed again. " Til take the hint, and 
high time I did go, too. I had no idea time had 
flown so fast." 

" It does go very fast in some places," said Mal- 
labarr, throwing his head back, and intently study- 
ing the pattern of the coloured beams and mould- 
ings on the ceiling. 

" Will you come too, or you'll continue to wait 
for Mrs. Lascelles ? " asked Louis, and there 
might have been in his voice some accent not 
quite usual to it — a touch of sarcasm, or mockery, 
or some similar feeling. Mallabarr, usually the 
most cheerily prompt and decided of men, seemed 
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to find the said question somewhat difficult to 
answer, cleared his throat, gazed out of the win- 
dow, and hesitated. Margaret, unable to sit still 
any longer while this veiled sparring was going on, 
had jumped up, carried off the books which strewed 
the floor, and was now employed, her back turned 
to the young men, in arranging the volumes in 
their places in a dwarf bookcase. Louis stood tran- 
quilly looking at Mallabarr, with something like 
the shadow of a smile hovering about his lips. 
Mallabarr caught the glance, and suddenly a frown, 
black as night, took possession of his brow. 

" Since you are going, and Rupert is going out, 
I think I shall go, too," he answered, coldly. 

" All right," said Louis ; " only I have some 
papers to bring from the drawing-room. Good 
afternoon, Miss Percival." 

" Good afternoon," replied Margaret, not even 
turning to look at him. 

Louis sauntered out. 

Mallabarr made a couple of steps across the 
room to the bookcase, and said, 

" Miss Percival ! " 

She started, and let a book fall. They stooped 

simultaneously to pick it up, and their hands met. 

His voice had become quite gentle when he spoke 

again. 

10 
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" Will you give my love to Mrs. Lascelles, and 
say I will do myself the pleasure of calling again 
some day soon ? Tell her, please, that I got very 
tired of London, and came home." 

" I will tell her," said Margaret, whose face still 
wore a very troubled expression. 

" Have you been well — and happy ? " he asked, 
in a low voice. 

" Yes, quite," answered Margaret ; but she could 
not say, " Chiefly because you have been away." 

"I am glad of that. Good afternoon, then 
Will you not shake hands with me ? " ' 

Silently, Margaret complied; and though she 
knew he was looking earnestly at her, she did not 
raise her eyes to his face. 

With a brief good afternoon to Rupert, he went 
out of the room, and soon he and Louis left the 
house together. 




CHAPTER XII. 



HEIRS AND HEIRESSES. 




|T was about the middle of July that Mrs. 
Lascclles one day surprised Margaret 
by saying, " My dear, we ought to 
arrange about your holidays. You will 
want a holiday." 

Taken by surprise, Margaret had no plausible 
excuse at hand, and said, hastily, 

"Why, do you wish me to leave you, Mrs. 
Lasoelles ? " 

" Heaven forbid, my dear child ! But you must 
wish to leave us — to have some change from this 
monotonous life." 

"That is just what I do not want," she an- 
swered, eagerly. " Perhaps towards Christmas I 
might take a holiday. At present, if you will 

believe me, I had much rather stay here, and 

Rupert would not like me to go." 
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" None of us would like you to go. But your 
friends, your relations " 

" I have scarcely any relations, and no friends," 
answered Margaret, shrinking with extreme dis- 
taste from the idea of joining the Pierces, and 
having to run the gauntlet of their jocose com- 
ments and meaningless badinage on the subject 
of her " whim." The idea of these, her precious 
friends, being talked over and laughed at by the 
Pierce family, was too terrible ; while she turned 
with even greater unwillingness from the prospect 
of Beckbridge Abbey, enlivened by the society of 
the Misses Percival, and with Maurice Biddulph 
hanging about somewhere in the near vicinity. 

" No," she continued ; " let me remain here, if 
you do not object, at present. I can take a holiday 
at any time when opportunity offers." 

Mrs. Lascelles was only too glad to have the 
matter arranged thus. Margaret stayed, and re- 
proached herself in secret for lacking the courage 
to go away and, as she said, "break the spell." She 
stayed, and the spell was allowed to work. 

The summer flew by ; the months progressed, 
finding her still at Blackford Grange, still not 
having said anything decisive, or come to any con- 
clusion as to what she would do, but less happy at 
the end of September than she had been in the 
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middle of July : sometimes, indeed, very unhappy. 
Her circumstances were growing more and more 
complicated, and the secret spell and power 
wielded over her by one of the actors in her life's 
story paralyzed her judgment, her sense of duty, 
the commands of reason and justice. One person's 
company, and that of one alone, gave her unmixed 
pleasure — that of Rupert For him, whatsoever 
she did or said was right, and ever would be. 
But she was unhappy about Mrs. Lascelles. She 
had grown to love her so dearly that the idea of 
telling her she had deceived her — even to her own 
advantage — was a thoroughly painful one : she had 
not yet summoned courage to do it. Strange to 
say, she was now most at her ease with Louis 
Baldwin — once she had been least so with him. 
She had acquired such boundless confidence in his 
character and nature, and judgment — she placed 
such implicit reliance on his rectitude, that the 
fact of his treating her with more geniality, more 
expansiveness than before, and with apparently 
no suspicion, set her heart at rest. She could not 
account for the sensation. She felt as if Louis 
read her through — knew the best and the worst of 
her — she could not realize that it must be im- 
possible for him to know the truth about her. 
The situation was a very unreal, forced one, 
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but Margaret lived on in it, and found it bear- 
able. 

She found it bearable, as a rule. But there 
were times when it became almost intolerable. In 
the midst of the dream in which her time floated 
away, one figure stood out with a terrible reality ; 
one fact forced itself relentlessly upon her. She 
tried to stave off the admission of it, even to her- 
self; sometimes she succeeded in forgetting it for a 
time, but in the actual presence of John Mallabarr 
it would not be staved off, would not be denied. 
He was gentle with her, she knew, gentle and 
calm, but his nature was still the same. He was 
hot-tempered, fiery and impulsive, he was in love 
with her, and would, man-like, sooner or later 
break down the puny little barriers she strove to 
erect between them, would demolish them with one 
stroke of his hand ; would put his question and 
have his answer. The prospect of that " sooner or 
later " hung over her spirits like a nightmare ; the 
more terrible because she could perfectly appreciate 
him for what he was ; because she could find in 
him no shadow of meanness nor ungenerosity, 
nothing that was not manly, good, and admirable. 
She could comprehend that he was, taken all in all, 
a finer man than Louis Baldwin, because his noble 
traits were spontaneous; while even the strong 
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points of Louis's character arose out of a kind of 
perversity. He seldom cared for anything much 
until he found it was difficult to learn, or to get, or 
to do ; and then let come what might, it must 
be his, he must have it, do it, get it, and the 
more the obstacles in the course, the more doggedly 
he persisted in removing them. Margaret knew 
it : she knew that with John Mallabarr kindness 
and chivalrousness were spontaneous things, while 
with Louis, generosity of conduct often resulted 
from deliberate calculation, not of profit, but of 
what it was right, and good, and just to do. 
Mallabarr always knew it by instinct, and did it 
with joy. She knew it, but she might have said of 
Louis, as Aurora Leigh^s lover said of her— 

" I care not to maintain 
A thousand women have not larger eyes. 
Enough that she alone has looked at me 
With eyes that, large or small, have won my soul ? " 

She was not happy in anticipating the day 
when John Mallabarr should burst the bonds of 
etiquette, and demand to know why she could not 
love him. 

Meantime the account of the days which passed 
between July and September may be omitted. 
They were monotonous in their very swiftness of 
passage. The summer that year was a long and 
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glorious one. They almost lived out of doors, so 
much so, that Margaret grew, by long intimacy, 
quite accustomed to the uncanny garden, and 
loved above everything to stand on the grey stone 
bridge, looking upwards towards the house, behind 
which the sun used to set gorgeously, throwing a 
curious, unearthly light, like that neither of night 
nor day, on all things around. Rupert was un- 
usually well ; he had no more sudden, painful 
attacks ; he began to walk a little more, and, sup- 
ported by Margaret and Louis, had even hobbled 
down to the aforesaid bridge and back. They 
trusted that by some such means, his superstitious 
dread of the spot might be overcome, but the 
experiment did not turn out happily. He turned 
pale and trembled as he looked at the rushing 
water careering, noisy and clear, over its brown, 
pebbly bed. 

" Let me go away ! " he said. " Of course I can't 
remember anything about when it happened, but I 
know my life was ruined at this bridge. Some 
people cross the Rubicon early. I hate the 
place." 

Margaret remembered that on the day of her 
arrival she had whispered to herself that that was 
her Rubicon, and she began to think she had been 
right. At least, never again could life be to her 
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as it once had been, never, since the moment of 
first crossing that little bridge. 

They took him away, and for the future they 
took care that when he walked out it should be 
behind the house, on the western side of the garden. 
The beginning of October was gusty and wet. 
They had to stay indoors. Rupert's health drooped 
again, and he was ill. Margaret was in close 
attendance upon him, for he would hardly endure 
her out of his sight. His pain and wretchedness 
not taught, but called forth the heavenly patience 
and pity which lay in her deep woman's heart. 
She grudged him no time, no care, no weariness. 
She was repaid when at last his head found rest 
on her breast, when he pressed his quivering lips 
upon her hand, and brokenly murmured, " Mar- 
garet, how did I live without you ? Surely I must 
have felt, without knowing it, that you were 
coming to me." 

John Mallabarr had been called to town again 
on business, only for a few days, certainly, but his 
absence gave Margaret a respite, released her from 
the pressure of her heaviest apprehension. She 
had grown absolutely to dread the sight, two or 
three times a week, of his brown hunter " Cossack," 
and his scarlet coat, as he trotted up the drive, and 
across the bridge, while they sat in the drawing- 
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room, when it was twilight ; to dread his entrance 
five minutes afterwards, his bending over Mrs. 
Lascelles, to kiss her hand, and ask if she could 
spare him a cup of tea after the day's run. Then 
there were the incidents of the hunting field to be 
discussed. If the Squire came in at the same time 
it was still worse, for he was a mighty hunter, and 
loved to expatiate upon the day's doings, and in 
such a case Margaret inevitably found Mallabarr 
beside her, asking some question, trifling, perhaps, 
in itself, but with the low voice and the eloquent 
eye which mean anything but trifling. At last he 
had gone away, and she was thankful. 

It has been said that she had a foolish, un- 
reasonable idea that Louis had penetrated all her 
disguises ; that, reserved himself, and hating to 
besiege the reserve of others, he had said nothing 
on the subject. She had an idea that he knew, 
and that she was in his power. She was one day 
rudely disillusioned. 

Louis had called one morning and remained 
for lunch, during which meal Mrs. Lascelles said, 

" Mrs. Pierrepont is going to bring her niece to 

BPP mf this afternoon, Miss Beckenham ; you must 

lai^ret. They say she has a splendid 

jrhaps we shall prevail upon her to sing. 

,ve heard much of her beauty : she was 



I 
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quite one of the: reigning belles this season, John 
Mallabarr said. I asked him why he had not 
allowed her to reign in his heart, and the silly 
fellow seemed quite annoyed." 

Margaret, feeling Louis's eyes intently fixed 
upon her face, and miserable in the knowledge of 
who did reign in John Mallabarr's heart, stam- 
mered out, 

" Is — is she rich, this Miss Beckenham ? " 

" Quite the heiress of her part of the world," 
said Mr. Lascelles. " Louis, you'd better stay and 
have a look at her," he added, bluntly and un- 
consciously. " She might be a good spec." 

" For me, do you mean ? As how ? " 

" As a wife, of course." 

Louis laughed a little. 

" I have seen Miss Beckenham," said he, " and 
done homage to her, from afar. I can imagine her 
look of superb astonishment if anyone suggested 
such an idea to her ; and how she would put up 
her eyeglass to annihilate me and my old brown 
house. She is wonderfully handsome, and lofty 
withal. But if I admired her ten times more than 
I do, there's her immense fortune, an insuperable 
obstacle." 

" Pooh ! " said the Squire. 

" To me," pursued Louis, drinking some claret. 
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" there is something unutterably vulgar in the very 
phrase, ' Oh, he did well ! he married an heiress/ 
I think such marriages degrading/' 

" To whom, man or wife ? " asked the Squire. 

" Both." 

"There may be something vulgar in the 
phrase," said Mr. Lascelles, with a tolerantly good- 
natured laugh. "As for there being anything 
vulgar in the thing, let me refer you to the head of 
my own table, eh, Bessie?" He looked affectionately 
towards his wife, and added, " You talk high-flown 
bosh, Louis. If my wife there, had had not a stiver, 
do you suppose I should have cared for her one jot 
the less ? Why, heaven bless her ! she could have 
wound me round her little finger, whatever she had 
been. And seeing that she had a decent income 
of her own, would you have had me tear my own 
heart and hers to pieces, because I couldn't rise 
beyond her money ? " 

" My dear, you do speak so strongly ! " she 
expostulated, smiling. 

" That's a different case," said Louis. " I know 
Mrs. Lascelles had a fortune, but you had one still 
larger. Provided my wife's money were not more 
than my own ." 

" Pooh ! As if you could lay down hard and 
fast rules for any such case ! Suppose yourself in 
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love with a woman, and a good woman. You find 
she has three times as much money as you have. 
What then ? " 

" I should be very sorry," said Louis, de- 
liberality, " but I should feel obliged to put on my 
hat, and wish her good morning. Such marriages 
are too unequal. Besides, a man is wrong to lay 
himself open to even the possibility of being con- 
sidered an adventurer." 

"Adventurer! What you mean is, that your 
wife might sometimes expect to have a say of her 
own in things, and whenever that happened you 
would feel as if you were playing second fiddle, 
and you couldn't endure it. Bosh, my dear boy ! 
As I said before, it's all bosh." 

" I believe I admitted that it was a crotchet 
We are all liable to crotchets, and very much at 
the mercy of our subjective sensations." 

" Subjective sensations be hanged ! It depends 
on warmth of heart. I say, if your love for a 
woman can't rise superior to her money, why, a 
good riddance for her, that's all ! " 

Baldwin merely laughed a little. " It is evident 
we do not agree," said he. 

That afternoon Margaret, sitting apart, vaguely 
heard Louis and Rupert talking, without knowing 
what they said, or meant. 
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"John Mallabarr would never hold such a cold, 
horrible creed," she said to herself. " Why do I 
submit to these humiliations ? Why do I not 
shake myself free of this hallucination, for I am 
sure it is an hallucination ? Such things do not 
betray a generous mind. Oh, no. And yet, when- 
ever he looks at me, or speaks to me, I forget all 
that. Am I obliged to choose the best ? . . . . Why 
cannot I always bear in mind that he admits no 
one to his heart and confidence as comrade and 
equal ? It is dreadful ! I will shake off this en- 
chantment, and tell all to Mrs. Lascelles. She will 
be kind. I can trust her. As for the rest, I must 
try to face it. It will be a dreadful wrench if it 

does not turn out as as well it does not 

matter. It must be done." 

Thus she sat meditating for a long time until 
Baldwin's voice startled her. He was seated beside 
her, and said, 

" Will you promise me to go out to-morrow, no 
matter what the weather may be ? You have been 
keeping indoors too much, and it is telling upon 
you. When I say, go out, I mean that you must 
take a walk. You want some exercise and fresh 
air." 

" I — ^yes, oh yes ! I will go out to-morrow, 
sometime," she answered, looking at him with a 
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startled expression. Louis must have seen the 
hollows in her face — her pale cheeks, and her eyes 
which looked unnaturally large and dark, and 
melancholy. No doubt he saw them — whether he 
put down the cause of the change entirely to her 
close attention upon Rupert, and confinement to 
the house, it is impossible to say. 

" I have been talking to Rupert," he went on. 
" I have told him that even from a selfish point of 
view, his best policy is to release you from him 
now and then, for that if he doesn't we shall have 
you laid up, and you will have to go away for a 
change. How would you like that ? " 

Margaret gazed at him almost breathlessly. 
" I am right," she thought. " He knows or guesses 
something." Aloud she said, hastily, " Not at all," 
and Louis, with a slow look, and a half-smile left 
her. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

MISS PERCIVAL^S EXCEEDING GREAT REWARD. 

|N the breakfast table, on the following 
morning, Margaret found a letter for 
herself; and when she looked at the 
envelope she knew that the letter came 
from the genuine Marion Percival. She opened it, 
feeling but a languid curiosity as to its contents ; 
but soon, despite herself, she grew interested in it 

"My dear Miss Harrington, — It is long 
since I heard from you, and I have several times 
thought of writing to you ; but I felt assured that if 
you were ill, or had left Blackford Grange, I should 
have heard of it, and I delayed. Now, however, I 
have some news to communicate to you, and I feel 
I must not postpone writing afty longer. I little 
thought, when you made your kind and generous 
offer to me and my sister, to what results it would 
lead. I have to thank you for a great many things, 
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and indirectly for what, it seems, will be my life's 
happiness. 

"I .told you some time ago that Mr. Biddulph 
had several times visited the Hall, and that while 
there he was in many ways very kind to Fanny 
and me. In the beginning of October he came to 
make a longer stay, for the hunting. We saw, or 
rather see^ a great deal of him, for he is still at 
home, and the other day he asked me to be his 
wife. I confess that I had always admired Mr. 
Biddulph exceedingly, from the very first time I 
saw him at Mrs. Pierce's house, and since I have 
seen so much of him here my admiration has 
grown to a warmer feeling. I think he is so ad- 
mirable in every way — such a polished gentleman" 
(Margaret gasped) — " and at the same time such a 
clever, intellectual man. It may be a fond dream 
of mine, but I think he is perfect, and made for a 
woman to love and look up to." 

(Margaret's feelings at this juncture overflowed ; 
she uttered an almost passionate " Bah ! that^i?/.'" 
which caused Damaris to inquire what was the 
matter with her.) 

"It makes me so happy that he has chosen 
me ; it shows his noble, disinterested nature, be- 
cause I had so little claim to be chosen, so few 
attractions for a man like him. But he says that 

I T 
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attraction and repulsion are things impossible 
always to be logically accounted for." 

(" That IS true. Good Heavens ! to' think of 
tkat man finding a worshipper ! " thought Mar- 
garet.) 

" You will be able to understand my feelings, 
and I will not weary you by enlarging upon them. 
We are to be married very soon, as he wishes for 
no delay, and his wishes are law to me. You will 
come to our wedding, dear Miss Barrington, I hope 
and so add a final kindness to the long list you 
have already conferred upon me. I must thank you 
once again for the great happiness which has been 
procured for me by you and no other, and beg you 
to believe me, very sincerely yours, 

"Marion Percival." 

Margaret was forced to put this letter in her 
pocket and attend to other things till the after- 
noon. She had also a second letter to read — one 
from Laura, who had likewise heard the news, and 
who wrote in a strain of passionate indignation 
against that designing little wretch, Miss Percival. 
She made the engagement a pretext to urge Mar- 
garet vehemently and almost incoherently to come 
back to them — " return to your friends, and all will 
be forgiven," Margaret thought, with a sardonic 
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smile. Indeed, Mrs. Pierce's letter expressed, and 
almost said, " You have made such a mess of your 
affairs hitherto — you have let such a splendid 
chance go by — ^you have delivered over such a 
noble bird in the hand into the clutches of a little 
adventuress whom you ought to have disdained — 
you have acted altogether so wildly and unreason- 
ably — that the only, the least, thing you can do is 
to return to me, and let me take you in hand for 
the future." 

It was this spirit which infuriated Margaret. 
Laura's determined maintenance of the proposition 
that Margaret woiild gladly have married Biddulph 
if he had given her the chance of doing so, mad- 
dened her, for she regarded him with evea more 
contempt than was necessary. One of the most 
irritating of the small annoyances of this life con- 
sists in having often to submit, with terrible inward 
chafings, while one^s best friends and well-wishers 
make mountains out of molehills, persist in regard- 
ing this person or that circumstance as of para- 
mount importance, and insisting that their victim 
thinks with themselves. What girl of any intelli- 
gence has not been at some time or other of her 
life tormented by being teased about some man 
who is supremely indifferent to her, inferior to her, 
and with whose attentions she is supposed to be 
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agreeably flattered ? Such, in an intensified degree, 
was Margaret^s case now. So far from inducing 
her to think of returning to Laura, that lady's 
letter begot in Margaret's mind an obstinate deter- 
mination of another and an opposite nature. 

" I will go to Beckbridge," she decided. " I 
will tell Mrs. Lascelles all. I will show Laura that 
I despise her vulgar ideas, for I will take my own 
place as mistress of my own house, and Marion 
Percival shall be married from there as if she were 
my own sister. That is what I will tell Laura 
when I answer her letter." 

This was all she had time to decide in her own 
mind before going to Rupert and giving up her 
morning to him. It was not until afternoon that 
she was free. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



" I AM SHE ! " 




^FTER lunch, Margaret waited a short 
HI time. She felt a longing to be alone, 
and with that longing came the remem- 
brance of Louis's directions about going 
out, and her promise to obey them. She put on 
her walking things and set out, although the after- 
noon was grey and unpromising, and the sky lower- 
ing and full of sullen clouds, which might be laden 
with anything from the " gentle dew from heaven," 
to the sleet or snow which mean " winter and wild 
weather." 

She knew all the country roads well, by now, 
and, absorbed in reflections upon the news she had 
received this morning, and revived by the fresh, 
though cold, air, she insensibly wandered on into 
the country until she was a mile or two away from 
the Grange, on a high, distant, upland road. She 
was reflecting eagerly upon her two letters — upon 
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snatches of both of them which would keep recur- 
ring to her mind, like some importunate air which 
would not depart She felt an odd mingling of 
sensations — pleasure and pain : pain that it should 
be supposed that the engagement was in anyway 
a disappointment to herself; pleasure that Miss 
Percival was well and suitably and agreeably pro- 
vided for. 

" For I suppose she considers it a suitable pro- 
vision," she thought, with a strong tinge of con- 
tempt mingling in her pleasure. Then the con- 
tempt, born partly of irritation, partly of indignation, 
found its way out, took the upper hand, 

" They are well matched," she thought. " Wor- 
shipper and worshipped, master and servant. * He 
was ordained to call, and I to come,' and all that 
kind of insipidness. Oh, I feel degraded to think 
that one of my sex should be found looking up to 
that man as her hero ! " Her cheeks flamed, her 
eyes flashed. " Women, then, deserve the things 
that are said of them. * Formed for a woman to 
love and look up to.' Why, I wonder? And it 
was but the other day that he wanted me to love 
and look up to him. What a model of constancy 
and stability? I suppose this is to punish me. 
Laura thinks I am punished too. Pshaw ! Every- 
one who knows anything about us will laugh at the 
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idea that Marion has been raised over my head, and 
will pity (or rejoice in) my disappointment. It is 
galling for a mundane soul like mine ; but I will 
answer it in the only way in which it can be 
answered. I must take my place, and she must be 
married from my house, as if she were my dearest 
friend." 

Margaret found a ray of satisfaction in this 
resolution. It pleased her to think of acting with 
Portia-like magnificence — of repaying "the petty 
debt " thrice over, of heaping coals of fire upon the 
heads of those who sought to put her to confusion. 
For she knew that Miss Percival, though so 
studiously grateful, triumphed, and triumphed with 
a great joy. She knew that Maurice Biddulph 
allowed Miss Percival to triumph, allowed her to 
imagine that she had won him from Margaret, 
secure that the latter would never, under any pro- 
vocation, reveal the fact that she had refused him 
and laughed at him to boot. 

It was here that Margaret's chivalry came out. 
It was her ability to act in this manner which Tom 
Pierce vaguely meant when he said that Margaret 
" could not sneak." She was furious at the false 
position in which she found herself. But to write 
to Laura and say, " Be silent, for the man whom 
you think I have lost, I refused to take ;" to send 
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a suave epistle to Miss Percival, hinting that her 
lord had not been so disinterested always as he 
seemed now — to do these things never entered her 
head. She wanted her revenge. She was a fight- 
ing animal, and was not g^ven to offering the right 
cheek when the left had been smitten. Simply, 
she revenged herself in a different manner from 
that which would recommend itself to many women. 

Two cold splashes on her cheek at last aroused 
her from her eager reverie. She looked up. It 
was twilight. The sea, which when last she had 
consciously glanced in its direction, had been 
visible, grey and livid, afar off on her right hand, 
was now completely hidden by the gathering dusk, 
and by a thick grey mist, one of those raw sea- 
fogs which infest the east coast, and plague its 
inhabitants. Rain-drops were falling. The wind 
lifted its voice now and again, in a mournful moan ; 
a storm was at hand, and it behoved her instantly 
to retrace her steps unless she wished to be over- 
taken by mirk night and the unpropitious ele- 
ments. She had no umbrella, but a long, dark, 
tweed cloak with a hanging hood, and a soft, 
rough-weather hat. 

She turned, and found the wind driving side- 
ways from the north-east. Bending her head, and 
with her cloak fluttering around her, she walked 
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homewards, and as the wind was nearly in her 
teeth yhe heard no sounds behind her, and was 
unconscious that anyone was near, until horse's 
hoofs paused absolutely beside her, and Louis Bald- 
win's voice said, 

"Miss Percival, you take a constitutional with 
the same energy that characterizes all the rest of 
your proceedings." 

She raised her face, startled, but sombre still 
with the thoughts that filled her mind, and said, 

" Good evening ! The storm is upon me, you 
see. But don't let me keep you. Ride on, pray." 

" Most certainly not," he answered, and dis- 
mounting quickly, he slipped the bridle over his 
arm, and suited his pace to hers. 

" Rupert is better to-day ? " he asked, and then 
for the first time, she noticed something peculiar in 
his tone — a curt abruptness which it was long since 
he had used towards her. 

" Yes, thank you," she replied, almost mechani- 
cally. The darkness gathered more rapidly ; the 
drops were falling faster. " The storm is upon me," 
Margaret had said. Her words were about to be 
fulfilled, and that to the uttermost 
question was, 

" What induced you to go so fa 
threatening day ? " 
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" Because I wished to be alone, and hardly 
noticed where I was going. I was thinking of 
something I heard about this morning." 

" Indeed. Oddly enough, I also had some news 
this morning, which has occupied my thoughts a 
great deal." 

" Had you ? That is a curious coincidence," 

" Yes. I will tell you what my news was. Of 
course you will use your own discretion about con- 
fiding yours to me. I had a letter from a man who 
was a fellow-student of mine at Paris. He told me 
that a former acquaintance of ours — a very slight 
acquaintance, Maurice Biddulph, by name — had just 
got engaged to be married." 

"Indeed!'* said Margaret, faintly, her heart 
sinking, and surprise overcoming her, at the tone 
he was taking. 

"Yes, and what makes the coincidence still 
more remarkable is, that he is engaged to a lady 
whose surname is the same as your own — a Miss 
Marion Percival " 

" Oh ! " 

" Did you ever hear of Mr. Biddulph, or of that 
Miss Percival ? *' 

" Yes." 

" You may even have known them, perhaps ? " 

" Yes, I know them very well." 
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" Miss Percival may be related to you ? " ; 

" Not in the least." 

*' That is curious. She has been staying at the 
house of a friend, it seems, close to where Mr. 
Biddulph lives. The lady who owns the house is 
called Miss Barrington — Margaret Barrington." 

" Yes, I know. I am Margaret Barrington ! " 

" From the moment after finishing my friend's 
letter, I felt sure of that, since I was quite certain 
you were not Miss Percival. You are the Miss 
Barrington who is a great heiress, and who recently 
came of age ; the young lady whose freaks are as 
unaccountable as her beauty is great, and whose 
determination to carry out her freaks is so strong 
as to override all obstacles and scruples ; who does 
not consider means in the least, so long as she 
gains her ends.^' 

" She may be all that, for anything I care. I 
am she ! " replied Margaret, lifting her head to its 
utmost height ; maddened more by his tone than 
his words, and looking superb in her defiance. 
Since that was the tone he chose to take, let him ! 
She was glad he had initiated it at once, before she 
had stooped, or uttered one word of excuse. None 
should be extorted from her now. She would 
brave it all out to the bitter end, and if he, to use 
Mr. Lascelles' expression, chose to "tear her heart 
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to pieces," his own should be riven asunder at the 
same time ; for even now, in the gathering twilight, 
she saw that as he looked searchingly at her after 
his last words, his face was pale as death ; his eyes 
sought hers with an earnestness not free from 
wistfulness. As she looked at him she felt that 
she loved him, intensely, that whether he were the 
worst or the best of these three suitors, he was the 
one who alone had won her. She loved him, but — 
she thought of Miss Percival and her lord and 
master — not with the love that will be trampled 
under foot, or rebuked unheard, or accused unjustly. 
Perhaps Louis had forgotten — perhaps with all 
his cleverness, he had never yet found out, that 
with a few tender words, a whispered inquiry, * had 
/ anything to do with your remaining here?* he 
might have led her whither he would, might have 
heard from her lips whatsoever confessions he 
desired ; but that in answer to such words as he 
had already uttered, she would make her face as of 
stone, would harden her heart like brass, and out 
of sheer grief and pain would let contempt and 
defiance run riot. Be that as it may, he had taken 
his part and committed himself ; and with the ex- 
traordinary fatuousness characteristic of a man in 
such a crisis, he now proceeded to make bad worse 
by saying. 
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" I will not deny that I have for some time been 
convinced that you were not the person you re- 
presented yourself to be, but I have respected your 
disguise under the impression that some great 
need, or some great sorrow " 

" Or something discreditable, perhaps. Go on, 
pray ! " 

" Some great need or some great sorrow might 
have driven you to assume it But when I got my 
friend's letter this morning, the names, the circum- 
stances, many things which I had forgotten, came 
rushing to my memor}^ I felt almost over- 
whelmed, but I could not doubt that my conclu- 
sion was right. Far from your being in want or 
sorrow, you are, by your own confession, rich, 
independent — ^you have plenty of friends " 

" That is not true. No one ever heard me say 
that I had plenty of friends. If I had had friends 
whom I could have trusted " 



She stopped abruptly, angry with herself for 
descending to the semblance of an explana- 
tion. 

" Nothing can do away with the fact that you 
have used this deceit originally, not from any high 
or holy motives, but simply to amuse yourself — to 
pass the time." 

''For a lark, as schoolboys say. Yes, it was 
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exactly for that reason that I did it, and because 
all my friends said I must not Well?" 

" Such things are not done with impunity. You 
may not have counted the cost, but it has yet to 
be paid — to the uttermost farthing." 

" What cost, I wonder ? " 

" While you have been amusing yourself, others 
have been engaged in anything but amusement. 
You have allowed two men whom you have seen 
almost daily to fall in love with you, under your 
very eyes, and you have not attempted to un- 
deceive them." 

Margaret trembled suddenly. She had no time 
to rejoice — no time to wonder ; for he went on, in a 
hard, business-like tone, ' 

"You have given me a lesson which I shall 
never forget. Its effects will go with me to my 
grave. A woman who goes about with a lie in her 
right hand loses all glamour for me. No doubt it 
is a matter of great indifference to you ; when you 
are tired of Foulhaven, you will go away and 
amuse yourself elsewhere. As to poor Jack Malla- 
barr — well, an obscure surgeon like myself and his 
feelings cannot trouble you — but let me call your 
attention to the fact that, from a worldly point of 
view, there might be worse matches than one with 
John Mallabarr. Some day you will have to 
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answer him when he puts a question to you. He 
is a careless fellow in many ways, but he is far, far 
too good for a selfish woman to make sport of, and 
he has been hard hit by you." 

Margaret laughed in her bitterness, and said in 
her haste, 

" He may be hard hit, for aught I care, and 
you too. Since I came to Blackford Grange, my 
mission has been to make poor Rupert Lascelles* 
life less of a burden to him, and I hope I have 
succeeded. As for you and Mr. Mallabarr, neither 
of you can say that I ever uttered a word, or 
looked a look, or raised a finger, with the object of 
attracting the affections of either of you. My con- 
science is clear. And as we are here at the Grange 
gates, I will wish you good evening. No, not a' 
step further, unless you wish to insult me. I prefer 
to go alone." 

With the slightest possible bend of the head, 
she entered the garden, and left him standing out- 
side in the dripping rain, his elbow propped against 
his horse's shoulder, to recover from the drenching 
he had received, as best he might. 




CHAPTER XV. 

" A mourning or a funeral, 
A wedding or a festival." 

|NE afternoon, close upon Christmas, 
Margaret Harrington sat by herself in 
her drawing-room at Beckbridge Abbey 
and abandoned herself to her reflec- 
tions, which were of anything but an agreeable 
nature. 

It was ia cold, dark day. Winter had set in 
early, after a short and stormy autumn. A hard, 
black frost had bound the earth in fetters of iron. 
The sky was like a mournful grey pall ; footsteps 
rang on the hard earth; and skaters in warm, 
bright costumes thronged all the available ponds. 
Margaret was in no out-door attire. She was just 
then adorned with a splendour and in a festive 
style which ill accorded with the hour of the day 
or with her own frame of mind. A dress of velvet 
and satin, costly lace falling about her neck and 
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wrists, jewels on her bosom, bracelets on her arms 
— all betokened that some festivity either had hap- 
pened or was about to come off. Indeed, that 
which had taken place that morning had been a 
wedding — Marion Percival's wedding, which Mar- 
garet had resolved should be from her house. 

She had carried out her resolution. The bride 
had been only too pleased to be married with eclat 
from Miss Barrington^s house. The bridegroom 
had displayed no unwillingness. Perhaps he had 
felt somewhat at Miss Barrington's mercy ; he 
could not have quite forgotten a scene which had 
taken place between him and her, one night in 
May, by the light of the stars and of the Chinese 
lanterns, in Mr. Pierce's garden. Be that as it 
may, he had yielded, with every appearance of 
good grace ; and the wedding had been a brilliant, 
if a small one ; and though Marion Percival had 
looked very pretty, very charming, and very 
pensive in her bride's attire, Margaret Barrington 
had looked every inch the Lady of the Manor, the 
splendid hostess, the first lady of the occasion. 
The bride and bridegroom had started on their 
travels almost immediately after the wedding 
breakfast. Margaret was not giving any evening 
party, and the last of the not very numerous guests 
had departed scarcely half an hour ago. The 

12 
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invalid Miss Percival had gone to her room to rest, 
and was not likely to appear again that evening. 

Margaret had one other visitor — ^Tom Pierce, 
namely — who had come to spend his Christmas 
holidays with her, ^nce she declined to spend hers 
with his father and mother and their family at Irk- 
ford. Tom was at that moment out-of-doors. 
After having made a second and a highly suc- 
cessful speech at the wedding breakfast, he had 
hastened out, and was now disporting himself on 
one of the ponds before spoken of, and was not 
likely to return to the house until the irresistible 
mandates of hunger should summon him to dinner. 

Miss Barrington had left Blackford Grange two 
days after her bitter quarrel with Louis Baldwin. 
Until now she had contrived to keep herself so 
busy — so constantly occupied as to leave no time 
to give to reflections upon the past. Now, in a 
moment of sudden loneliness — perhaps also of un- 
guardedness — it all rushed suddenly over her ; how 
she had gone into the house on that miserable 
afternoon, after parting from Louis, had scarce 
waited to have her wet things removed in her im- 
patience to see Mrs. Lascelles, and tell her all, 
imploring that lady to forgive her, if not for her 
own sake, then for Rupert's. She had told Mrs. 
Lascelles of her weary and dissatisfied life amidst 
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her uncongenial surroundings ; she told, without 
revealing names, of Maurice Biddulph's offer to 
her, and how its coldness, and his evident desire to 
have her because she was a desirable heiress and 
a woman of position, rather than the woman he 
loved, had turned her heart cold, had roused her 
into cynicism, had made her repel him and mock 
him. How she had come to the Grange, ill at ease 
with the whole world, and her entire lot, and how 
Mrs. Lascelles' first words had fallen graciously on 
her ears ; how she had found there love and peace, 
and had known that the love was for herself, and 
that the peace arose from untrammelled intercourse 
with noble and unselfish natures. " I could not 
give it up," Margaret had said. *' I could not break 
the spell. Send me away if you like ! Blame me ; 
I cannot reproach you if you do. But try to for- 
give me, for Rupert's sake." 

Mrs. Lascelles would have succumbed to that 
appeal, had it been needed, but it was not. She 
clasped Margaret in her arms, called her her child, 
her dear daughter, her self-sacrificing benefactress. 
Even in the midst of her pain the girl had the 
consolation of this deep and disinterested regard. 
In explaining to Mrs. Lascelles, in trying to ac- 
count for her sudden grief and violent agitation, 
Margaret had unwittingly revealed more than she 
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had intended — ^had hesitated a little, and had then, 
with anguish that she could not conceal, related 
what had passed between her and Louis. She had 
told Mrs. Lascelles of her amazement at his hard- 
ness and narrowness, of her own indignation, and 
had said she could never see him again. Mrs. Las- 
celles had been a little puzzled, wondering at 
Louis's hard and ungenerous words. At last she 
had said, 

" He is a perverse nature, Margaret, but he 
loves you. I taxed him with it once, and he could 
not deny it. He would not confess it, because he 
is so intensely reserved, but he could not look at 
me and deny it. And if he does love you, he will 
never care for anybody else. He must have been 
terribly cut up to have said such things to you. 
You must remember how strongly les defauts de ses 
qualites come out. I have often lectured him upon 
his morbid pride and sensitiveness. The shock of 
finding you rich and independent when he thought 
you poor and under the necessity of concealing 
even your name, has been too much for him." 

" It must remain too much for him then," Mar- 
garet had said. " I shall never even speak to him 
again until he has apologized to me — which he 
never will. I suppose you mean, dear Mrs. Las- 
celles, that if I had in reality been a poor, destitute 
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governess, who would have owed everything to him 
— home, and love, and position, everything — he 
would have married me, sure that he must always 
have been first, that he, at any rate, would be under 
no obligation — would never have to stoop and say, 
* Thank you/ But when he found that in a worldly 
point of view I was the more important of the 
two — that he would have had to change his way 
of life, his standing, everything, and all because of 
his wife. Ah ! it is horrible ! He gives me credit 
for no magnanimity, no greatness of heart ; he can- 
not trust me ; he turns upon me, reproaches me, 
sneers sarcastically at my follies (which I know are 
innumerable, and every one of which I would have 
crushed to please a generous man, who loved me), 
and uses a tone towards me to which I would not 
submit from the best and wisest man in the world. 
Is not that the plain English of it ?" 

" I fear it is. But you must not be too hard 
upon him. You must forgive him." 

" I will shake hands with him when he apolo- 
gizes to me — not before. As for forgiving him — 
no ! I will not forgive a man who wants a cring- 
ing spaniel for his wife, and who loses his temper 
when he finds the woman he has thought of distin- 
guishing is not a spaniel. He shall respect my 
individuality, or I will never notice him again." 
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Mrs. Lascelles had not tried to shake this de- 
termination. Perhaps she hoped for time to move 
it ; perhaps she considered that Louis's hardness 
deserved punishment. There had been a heart- 
breaking parting between Margaret and Rupert, 
who wept and would not be comforted. Sobbing, 
he had said to Margaret, 

" Ah, not even Louis can make up to me for you." 
Margaret's heart thrilled at the words. Louis 
then was not in everything able to crush her often- 
erring positive influence by the power of his nega- 
tive perfection. What was it that impelled her to 
whisper to the boy, 

" Do not tell him so. It will grieve him." ' 
She promised to return to him ere long, and 
made Mrs. Lascelles vow that she would summon 
her if the boy's health gave her any uneasiness. 
Then she had departed, escaping from Foulhaven 
before John Mallabarr's return from London, and 
without having again seen Louis. Her pride had 
enabled her to go through it all with composure, 
but the recollection of the wretched altercation with 
Louis had never ceased to pain her ; nothing had 
been able to remove the dull, aching misery of that 
memory — a misery varied occasionally by an acuter 
pang — the thought, " He loves me, and I love him, 
and we are lost to one another." 
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When questioned by Miss Percival as to the 
reason for her sudden departure from Foulhaven, 
she had replied carelessly that she had got tired of 
it, and that Miss Percivars letter had given her a 
welcome excuse for coming home. 

" Then they knew who you really were ? " 

"Oh, yes! I explained everything to Mrs. 
Lascelles. We parted the best of friends, and I am 
going to stay with her sometime soon. Meantime, 
my dear, we are going to be very busy getting 
ready for your wedding." 

The preparations went on ; the wedding took 
place ; and Mrs. Biddulph said farewell to Mar- 
garet with an air of matronly patronage, as if to 
assure her of her continued affection and good-will, 
which vastly diverted the Lady of the Manor of 
Beckbridge. 

All this Margaret quickly conned over in her 
mind, as she sat resting a short time before going 
upstairs to lay aside her finery. The firelight 
played now upon the dun hue of her satin and 
velvet, anon upon the creamy old lace, and the 
twinkling diamonds, and the lustre of her crown of 
red-gold hair. She closed her eyes and lay back 
in her chair — a lovely woman, in the pride of her 
youth and beauty, thinking, 

" What a short time it is since that night of my 
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twenty-first birthday, and yet. how much has hap- 
pened in it I suppose Maurice Biddulph con- 
siders that he is punishing me by raising that girl 
above my head. Well, let him ! It pleases him, 
and does me no harm. Louis — " her face changed, 
and a sigh broke from her lips. " That is over. 
John Mallabarr — it is he whom I ought to love, I 
know, by all rules. If it has to be one of three — 
those three — it should be he. But need it be one 
of them ? " 

The door is opened, and her footman an- 
nounces, 

" A gentleman, ma*am, to see you." 



CHAPTER XVL 



"HARD HIT." 




ARGARET looked up, slowly at first, 
and found that while her eyes had been 
closed, darkness had come on, but the 
firelight was still bright, and glowed 
upon a tall figure, a handsome face, good, hand- 
some, and honest ; it shone into a pair of dark 
eyes which scrutinized her very earnestly ; it 
showed her, in short, the figure of John Malla- 
barr, of whom she had been at that moment 
thinking. 

" Mr. Mallabarr ! " she exclaimed, rising to her 
feet. 

He came forward, holding out his hand, and 
saying, 

" Yes, it is I. You did not expect to see me." 
She tried to say, " No, but I am very glad to 
do so," but she could not, and he did not seem to 
expect any such assurance. 
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He laid down his hat, and stood on the hearth- 
rug, looking at her silently. Margaret perceived a 
great change in him. Her heart sank, with a 
dismal foreboding of what was coming. She was 
soft-hearted, and hated to hurt or wound any 
creature. The idea of having to put so noble a 
creature as this to a moral pain of the supremest 
kind, thrilled her with anguish even in anticipa- 
tion. She had never seen him look so well as he 
did now, with the air of resolution on his face 
which warned her that he had braced himself for 
a struggle and would not tamely yield. What 
Louis Baldwin had said was too true. Mallabarr 
had indeed been " hard hit." Before he spoke, one 
wild idea darted into Margaret's mind. After all, 
her instinct, as well as her judgment, told her he 
was the best of these three men who would each, 
within so short a time, have cared for her, and told 
her so — he was noble, simple, true, and high- 
hearted. After the glimpse she had had of the 
hard and uncompromising side of Louis's nature, 
she feared him. Could she not make up her mind 
to stake her all on one throw, and say " Yes " to 
John Mallabarr ? He would take her as far away 
from Foulhaven as she chose, and for as long as she 
chose, and she, unless she went out of her mind, 
or were a very bad woman, must gain some affec- 
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tion for him in time. " Horrid speculations ! " says 
Prudery ; " improper, nay immodest ! " You are 
very praiseworthy, dear Prudery, and an excellent 
friend, no doubt, to those who stand in need of your 
protection ; but you cannot do away with the fact 
that such horrid speculations do occur daily to 
women who are both proper and modest, and that 
they are very frequently answered in the affirma- 
tive. Before Margaret could give any kind of 
answer to herself, John Mallabarr had taken up his 
parable, and she was forced to give ear to his 
words. 

" You will hardly believe that I have been in 
London nearly all this time. I had a great deal of 
business to attend to. Quite unconscious of what 
was taking place at Foulhaven, I quietly remained 
in town. I came home the day before yesterday. 
Yesterday afternoon I called upon Mrs. Lascelles. 
I asked after you — where you were. She told 

me " 

" That she had been harbouring an impostor." 
" You an impostor ! " he echoed, scornfully. 
" That shows what false ideas have been put into 
your head of your own angelic goodness. She 
spoke of you with enthusiasm, and with the warmest 
affection. She said that until you had gone they 
had had no idea to what extent you had been the 
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sunshine of their house ; that you had gone home 
because a friend of yours was going to be married 
from your house ; and also — forgive my speaking 
plainly, but so much depends upon it — because she 
believed you had had a quarrel with Louis Baldwin, 
who had said something that he had no right to 
say to you. She told it me in confidence, because 
she said she felt so sad and lonely, and Louis had 
quite deserted them." 

Mallabarr paused, and looked at her with a 
wistful earnestness. Before that gaze Margaret 
could neither deny nor equivocate. She felt it was 
no time for delicacy, for scruples, quibblings. She 
answered him with forced composure, 

** Mrs. Lascelles was right. He said things to 
me which I would not allow any man to utter with- 
out resenting it. I could not remain in a house 
where I was likely to see him often." 

" I did not tell Mrs. Lascelles my purpose. I 
saw she was distressed, and I did not wish to dis- 
tress her further. She has not the least idea of 
what was in my mind." 

" I am glad of that," said Margaret, beneath her 
breath. 

" I said I was sorry there had been a^ quarrel. 
Perhaps, I said, it would soon be made up ' 

" Never," said Margaret, frowning. 
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" Then," said he, after a pause, and speaking 
very quietly and gently, " will you tell me, Mar- 
garet, if there will ever be any chance for me — I 
don't say now, but ever ? " 

A pause. She sat with pale face and agitated 
breast, her hands clasped before her. Then she 
summoned up all her resolution, and tried to look 
at him firmly, as she spoke her one word, " No ! " 
but the look she met shook her to the very soul. 
" Hard hit " was a small way in which to express 
John Mallabarr^s wound. But having once said it, 
uttered "No!" although in the softest of tones, she 
clung to that monosyllable as to her only hope. 

Needless to follow out the scene in detail. 
Before it was over, she was crushed and heart- 
broken — more shattered, if less desperate, than 
himself. Nothing could ever be so terrible again 
as this. It was nothing short of torture to have to 
see his heart laid bare before her — to have to 
realize the strength of the passion with which she 
had inspired him — to see his blanched fece — to 
hear his broken voice — to behold the utter break- 
down of everything, of firmness, pride, everything, 
in the agony of his pleading. It was no boy's 
quickly-burning passion. It was the deep love of 
a deep nature. It was, as he said to her once 
during the interview, " such a love as one can only 
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go through once ; two such passions in a lifetime 
would kill a man." She still maintained her "No!" 
replying to no arguments, answering no questions ; 
unable to realize anything save that she must 
refuse. 

At last she rose from her sofa, on which she had 
thrown herself, and looked at him, repeating the 
word for the twentieth time beneath her breath, 
and with a gaze which was like an appeal for mercy. 
No one ever appealed in vain to John Mallabarr 
for forbearance — no woman, or child, that is. The 
look did what her voice had been unable to accom- 
plish. He stopped, looked at her with his haggard 
eyes from his white face, and said, 

" Perhaps I am forgetting myself — I don't quite 
know what I am doing ; but I think — I must not 
say any more to you." 

With that, and without another syllable — ^with- 
out farewell look or valedictory word — ^he turned, 
his head sinking on his breast, and left the room, 
never looking behind him. " Hard hit," indeed ! 

Margaret, putting her arms on the mantelpiece, 
buried her face upon them, and stood there for 
some time, too prostrate— in spirit, at least — to 
move. 

"I went out to see /?/J?," she j^ thought, wearily. 
** If that is part of life, better never be bom ! " 
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She roused so far at last as to ring for her maid, 
and tell her that she was ill and could see no one 
more that night. Then she dragged herself up- 
stairs, locked herself in her room, and flung herself 
upon a couch, to " weep out the night there," to 
think of Mallabarr going out from her presence 
into the blackness of night, hopeless— -a man 
marred for the rest of his life through love for her. 

" It used to be one of my dreams," she thought, 
" that no man who loved me should ever be the 
worse for it, but the better; and now, what of John? 
what of Louis? What of myself? miserable mis- 
chief-maker that I am ! " 





CHAPTER XVII. 




BLACKFORD GRANGE AGAIN. 

FEW days afterwards Margaret had a 
letter from Rupert, in which he said, 

" Everything has become sad since 
my dearest Margaret went away. 
Louis is so dull — ^you don't know how dull. John 
Mallabarr has gone abroad. He came here to say 
good-bye. He looked very ill, and hardly spoke. 
I think he must have gone for his health, though it 
seems odd to think of anything being the matter 
with him^ doesn't it? I asked him why he was 
going, and he said, because there was a ghost at 
Mallabarr Court, and after consulting the most 
accomplished magicians as to how to get rid of it, 
they all agreed with him that paint and paper 
would be the best means of exorcising it. So he 
is going to have a lot of the rooms done up, he 
says, but he did not seem to know much about it. 
Then I inquired where he was going, but he said 
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he didn*t know — he was going on what the Ger- 
mans called *a journey into the blue/ and that 
meant a journey to no one knew where, the traveller 
himself least of all. I never knew John to talk in 
that way before, and to go away before the hunting 
is over, too ! He is M. F. H. in these parts, so my 
father is going to act as his deputy till he comes 
back." 

That was quite enough for Margaret. " Going 
abroad ! " She could well imagine what the words 
meant to John Mallabarr, and with how dreary a 
ring they sounded in his ears. Perhaps, had it 
occurred to Mallabarr to make a second expedition 
to Beckbridge Abbey; perhaps, had he dropped 
unawares upon Margaret, as she sat at that mo- 
ment conning Rupert's letter with wet eyes, her 
heart full of rue and pity — a word then, a soul-to- 
soul glance, might have settled things differently — 
have altered the whole course of his life and hers. 
But, as it happened, he was at that very moment 
at a London railway terminus, booking himself and 
his dog to Paris, with the vague idea that from that 
city you could go out all over the world, when you 
had decided to what quarter of the said world to 
direct your steps ; and that, should you not feel 
disposed for active travelling, it was a place pro- 
vided with more and merrier means of killing 

13 
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time and drowning sorrow than any other in the 
world. 

For two months, January and February, the 
time dragged on, and Margaret found herself still 
in her old country-house — still unwilling to leave 
it. She had succeeded in getting Mrs. Lascelles to 
promise that when the weather was milder, and 
the spring more advanced, she would come to 
Beckbridge, and bring Rupert with her; but one 
morning she got a letter from the lady, in which 
she said, 

" Will you think me very selfish if I beg you to 
come to us, if only for a short time ? Rupert is 
far from well, and he pines for you — at least, he 
thinks if you were only here he would be better. 
It may be a delusion. God knows ! but I would 
fain give it the chance of proving a reality. Do 
try to come. It will be dreadfully dull for you — 
even more so than of old. You know how small 
our circle is. Doubtless Rupert has told you that 
John Mallabarr is away, and no one has the 
faintest idea when he will return. We think it 
must be some love-affair ; someone, perhaps, whom 
he met in London, when he was there so long ; 
but his cheering presence will not be here to make 
any variety for you. You need not even see Louis 
Baldwin. He does not come here as he used to 
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come. I cannot approve of his treatment of you, 
and I had to tell him so. These are great induce- 
ments, my dear, for a young woman like yourself, 
are they not ? And yet I ask you — come — for my 
boy's sake, if not for mine 1 " 

In a few days Margaret was at Blackford 
Grange. It was with a feeling akin to moumful- 
ness that she looked around as she alighted at the 
station, and saw Mr. Lascelles standing on the 
platform, waiting to meet her, and realized the 
difference between this arrival and her first one ; 
between this sad raw day of the later February, 
and that beaming afternoon at the end of May. 
She was almost silent as they drove to the Grange, 
she could hardly tell whether joy or sorrow was 
the stronger when they had entered, and Mrs. 
Lascelles clasped her in her arms, and Damaris 
rushed forward to greet her with what was, for her, 
vehemence. But when she stooped over Rupert's 
couch, and saw his pinched and frostily wistful face 
melting into tears and smiles, and heard his " Now 
I am content," then she knew, and said to herself, 
" I also am content." 

It was the end of February — ^wild, blustery 
weather : when the tempests lulled, cruel frost set 
in ; and when the frost gave way, the storm again 
broke loose, and so there was a great antiphon of 
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the elements, "deep calling unto deep," winds 
howling, skies freezing. 

Margaret thought she saw a distinct change for 
the worse in Rupert's health. Though he revived 
somewhat after she came, and loved to have her sit 
with him, talk to him, and read to him, he was yet 
so weak and ailing as to be constantly under 
Louis Baldwin^s care. But Louis and Margaret 
never met. She seemed to have almost an in- 
stinctive knowledge when he was in the house ; and 
when she knew of his presence there, she usually 
retreated to her own room. Rupert was distressed 
at the estrangement, but not even to please him 
would Margaret unbend. " No, dear," she said, 
" there are some things which cannot be overlooked, 
and Mr. Baldwin has said things of that kind to 
me. We will not talk about it." John Mallabarr 
was, of course, away. Margaret was very glad to 
find that no one had the faintest suspicion of the 
journey he had taken to Beckbridge. She resolved 
that no one ever should know of it, from her. 

She did not fear to meet Louis ; she did not 
dread the encounter in any way. She experienced 
a deep inner unwillingness even to behold him — a 
strong repugnance to looking at him, or being 
obliged to speak or listen to him. The man who 
has been on the rack, even if he recover from his 
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wounds, is not likely to be animated by a strong 
desire to gaze upon the instrument of his sufifering. 
Louis's words had racked Margaret's soul, and that 
the more intensely because she knew that through 
it all, her regard for him still existed — always would 
exist. She never spoke of him— never mentioned 
his name, nor asked one question concerning him ; 
and even Rupert, after one or two futile efforts, 
ceased to speak of him to her. Yet one day, 
coming in from a short walk, she saw Louis's horse 
standing before the porch, and knew from that that 
he must be visiting Rupert. For the moment she 
forgot. That glossy-brown "Dreadnought" was 
an old friend of hers, and she patted his side, and 
stroked his nose, and exclaimed, 

" Well, old fellow, do you know me again ? " 
He did. That was very evident, and said in 
his language that he was pleased at the meeting. 
She stood by him, still caressing him. Some slight 
sound caused Margaret to start violently, and, with 
a heart beating fast, to glance around, and hurry 
into the house. Not for worlds would she hiave 
had the horse's master know of that friendly 
greeting. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 




T was a brilliantly clear afternoon towards 
the end of March. The weather had 
at last changed. Spring was in the air, 
and. her breath was redolent of the pro- 
mise of coming days of brightness. Birds were 
singing. The first early primroses were peeping 
palely through their leaves on the grassy banks. 
There was a gay show of many-hued crocuses and 
snowdrops in the ribbon border which edged the 
drive, and these flowers seemed to smile upwards 
as the Squire and Margaret Harrington rode slowly 
from the house towards the 'high road. He had 
long promised to ride with her. into the country on 
the first really fine afternoon, and there could be 
no doubt as to the fineness of this afternoon. 

Mrs. Lascelles and her daughter were going for 
a drive in another direction. Rupert, when asked 
what he intended to do, said that he should most 
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likely stay in, or, if disposed, summon John, and 
take a turn in the garden. They therefore left him, 
thinking it likely that Louis Baldwin would call. 

That was a pleasant ride through the lanes of 
the high lands, with the consciousness of the 
awakening spring everywhere in the air ; the 
twittering birds, the gay blue sky, the sea in the 
distance shining dazzlingly. Yet it is often on such 
very days as these that the saddest fancies arise in 
our minds — the most sorrowful thoughts steal into 
our hearts, just as 

" Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest 
thought." 

It was thus with Margaret Barrington, as she 
rode by Mr. Lascelles' side, and looking over the 
brown hedgerows on which the first exquisite 
yellow-green network was appearing, beheld, beyond 
the rolling downs of grass, the sea; and, despite 
the radiant brightness of it all, some strange and 
melancholy lines would steal into her head, and 
repeat themselves in a kind of tune, the rhythm of 
which was kept up by her horse^s hoofs — those 
lines which tell how 

" The swallow has set her six young on the rail, 
And looks seaward ; 
The water's in stripes, like a snake, olive^pale, 
To the leeward. 
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On the weather-side black, spotted white with the wind. 
* Good fortune departs and disaster's behind/ 
Hark the wind with its wants and its infinite wail ! " 

She remembered the drowsy summer afternoon 
on which, months ago, in happy times, Louis had 
read the poem to her and Rupert, and she sighed, 
while still her horse's hoofs marked the rhythm of 
the words, 

" Good fortune departs, and disaster's behind." 

Their ride was such a long one that it was 
almost dusk, and after six o'clock, when at last 
they turned in at the Grange gates. Slowly they 
mounted the slope, and as they arrived at the door, 
one of the grooms, who seemed to have been sit- 
ting in the porch, came forward to take their horses. 
Even in the twilight Margaret noticed that the 
lad's face was grave, even to dejection. As Mr. 
Lascelles lifted her from her horse, the groom said 
to his master, 

" If you please, sir, I was to say that Mr. Bald- 
win is within, and wants to see you. Mr. Rupert 
has had an accident." 

"What?" cried Mr. Lascelles, his hale cheek 
paling, while Margaret, with a sudden terrible 
dread at her heart, looked speechlessly at the lad, 
and saw something in his face which made her glad 
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that Mr. Lascelles had hurried forward into the 
house. She followed him. As they went into the 
hall, the schoolroom door was opened, and Louis 
Baldwin came out, shutting it after him, and 
motioned them into the drawing-room. Even then 
— even in that moment of great dread and terror — 
Margaret perceived with a sudden, quick pang, the 
change which had passed over Louis's face. It 
could not be that all that haggardness, that worn 
and pallid look, and those sad eyes, could have 
been called there by the " accident " of this after- 
noon only. 

" What's the matter ? What ails my boy, and 
has my wife come in ? " asked Mr. Lascelles, 
hastily. 

" I hardly know how to tell you what has hap- 
pened," said Louis, " but I think it is best to make 
no delay about it. While you were all out, Rupert 
told John that he was not going out this afternoon, 
and that, if John liked, he could go out himself, 
which he did. But Rupert must have changed his 
mind, for some reason, afterwards. Perhaps the 
beauty of the afternoon tempted him. At any 
rate, he must have left the house and gone into the 
garden. He had made his way down the slope to 
the bridge " 

" The bridge ! " echoed Margaret. 
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" And they think — ^John thinks (he was not 
out long, and it was he who found him) — he may 
have been trying to gather some of the flowers on 

the bank at least, he lost his balance and fell 

in. He — the poor boy was drowned — dead," said 
Louis, speaking with almost passionate grief. 
" They fortunately got him into the house and had 
me here before his mother returned." 

9 

" Ah, his mother ! " gasped the Squire, who had 
been leaning trembling against the wall. " My 
wife — where is she ? " 

"They carried him to the schoolroom," said 
Louis. " She is there ; and no one can move her. 
I have been with her, but she neither looked at me 
nor spoke " 

But Mr. Lascelles was gone. Louis did not 
finish his sentence. A sob choked his voice. He 
turned away to one of the windows, and raising his 
arm, leaned his head against it, and looked out 
upon the garden, and the terrace ; upon the sloping 
green bank, the rushing stream, and the grey stone 
bridge. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed at last, with a sort of 
passionate protest in his voice, " the place will be 
haunted for them from henceforth. How will they 
live here with that prospect staring at them ?" 

He paced about the room, choking back the 
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tears that would rise. His life had not been too 
cheerful of late — his reflections not too soothing 
to his amour propre. And he had loved Rupert 
with the love of a friend, a brother, and a bene- 
factor, ever since he had begun to be his stay in 
pain and illness. 

Margaret, about to leave the room, broke her 
vow. She had said she would not even speak to 
Louis Baldwin until he had apologized to her. 

" Do you think he died soon ? " she asked. 

" I imagine so," was the answer, as he suddenly 
ceased his hasty walk, and stood still, looking at 
her. " At least," he pursued, speaking rapidly as 
he averted his eyes, "you may comfort yourself 
with this assurance — he has been spared a long, 
lingering illness, suffering and misery drawn out 
indefinitely, and death at the end of all. He was 
much worse, but the worst was yet to come. He 
has escaped it *Whom the gods love, die 
young/ " 

" I am glad to know that," said Margaret, leav- 
ing the room. " May he rest in peace," she whis- 
pered to herself, as she went up the stairs. ** In 
peace — at last ! " 




CHAPTER XIX. 



"FOR HIS SAKE, IF NOT FOR MINE." 




ATE in the afternoon, two days after- 
wards, Margaret went into the school- 
room. Rupert had never been removed 
from there. His coffin stood now on a 
low stand in the centre of the darkened room, which 
had always been considered peculiarly his room, and 
which contained all his books, and the other objects 
he had cared for ; his little collections of stones 
and fossils, and minerals and plants — all the things 
with which he had been wont to while away, or 
try to while away, his hours of lassitude and pain. 
A sob rose in Margaret's throat as she went for- 
ward, and saw the orderliness of each thing, and 
realized that his poor little pale hands would never 
disturb them more. The men were coming that 
night to close up for ever this his last narrow rest- 
ing place, and she wished before that to lay on his 
breast some flowers, and once more to touch his 
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forehead with her lips in farewell. She carried 
in her hand a bunch of white and yellow nar- 
cissi — ^his favourite flowers. How often they had 
I smiled together over the myth of the beauteous 

f youth who had gazed upon his own reflection in 

fthe well's dark depths, until at last he had died for 
love of his own beauty. " I shall never die of that, 
Margaret," he used to tell her, with his half-cynical, 
half-amused little laugh. 

Slowly, after looking long upon the cold and 
quiet face of the dead boy, she began to dispose 
her flowers upon his breast and over his folded 
hands, in the shape of a rude, but simple cross. 
Her tears streamed upon them, as she went on 
with the work, until she was almost blinded, and 
had at last to cease for a moment. Covering her 
I face with her handkerchief, she wept for awhile, 

r At last, looking up again, she perceived that she 

was not alone. Louis was standing on the other 
side of that still figure, and looking at her in silence. 

" Have you, too, come to take a last good-bye ?" 
asked Margaret, scarcely above a whisper. 

" Yes ; I could not let him go without. I am 
glad you are putting more flowers there." 

With a quick, impulsive movement, Margaret 
held out towards him those which still remained in 
her hand. 



I 
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" Will you not finish it ? " she said. 

He took the flowers from her : their hands and 
eyes met at the same time. Louis's were dark and 
troubled ; Margaret's were in a mist of tears. He 
placed all the rest of the flowers, and then, folding 
his hands, looked at her again, and presently said, 
in a low voice, and one which was not altogether 
steady, 

" Margaret, I have sinned against you — but I 
have repented in all humility. Can you forgive 
me — for his sake, if not for mine ? " 

The words were familiar in Margaret's ears. 
She had said them herself. His mother had begged 
her to come to them, "if not for my sake, for 
Rupert's." Now Louis used them. Many things 
had been done, many forgiven, " for Rupert's 
sake." She held out her hand, saying tremulously, 

" For both, Louis, and freely, if you will extend 
the same grace to me." 

" If you think you need it, yes," he answered. 

♦ ^^m ^^0 ^^^ ^^^ 

^^ ^R ^^ T^ 

Rupert " sleeps well " after the " fitful fever " of 
his young life. Never again had Margaret Har- 
rington and Louis Baldwin any great quarrel, after 
their reconciliation that afternoon. Yet in the 
years that came afterwards, of their wedded life, 
though they clung together, there were moments of 
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disillusion that were almost terrible. It is not a 
perfect marriage — how many such marriages are 
ever consummated ! But it is a very fairly suc- 
cessful marriage, as marriages go. 

It was a long time before John Mallabarr 
returned to the house of his fathers, to try whether 
the ghost had been successfully exorcised. Many 
things happened to him in after days, but this is 
not the place in which they will be recorded. 

Mrs. Pierce always has and always will main- 
tain that she knew Margaret Barrington would 
make a mess of her affairs when she was left to her 
own guidance — that she might certainly have had 
Maurice Biddulph if she had played her cards 
properly, and that in any case she ought to have 
made a brilliant marriage. 

The Baldwins and the Biddulphs are, and are 
likely to remain, on terms amical if not cordial. 
Mrs. Biddulph has so far become accustomed to 
the glories of her new position that it rather 
annoys her than other\vise when her husband tells 
her with amiable patronage that she makes a very 
good wife, and is a favourable specimen of * pro- 
motion by merit' Louis Baldwin has never got 
quite reconciled to his wife's fortune, nor she to his 
dislike to it. 

THE END. 
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A BLUE STOCKING. 

V. 

By HELEN UATHERS. 

AS HE COMES UP THE 
STAIR. 

VI. 
ANONTHOUS. 

FIVE YEARS' PENAL 
SERVITUDE. 

vif. 
9y WILXIE COLLINS. 
A ROGUE'S LIFE. 

VIII. 

By A GERMAN PRIEST. 

A VICTIM OF THE FALK 
LAWS. 



IX. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. 

X. 

By Mrs. O. W. GODFREY. 

MY QUEEN. 

XI. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. 

XII. 

By RHODA BROUOHTON. 

TWILIGHT STORIES. 

XIII. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

THE MUDFOG PAPERS. 
{Now first republished,) 

xnr. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

HERBERT MANNERS. THE 
TOWN CRIER, and Other 
STORIES. 

XV. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

MADE OR MARRED? 

XVI. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

•• ONE OF THREE." 



OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION, 



BENTLEYS' BURLINGTON LIBRART 



Each Volume to be had separately y with few exceptions^ 
in Crown 8w, Cloth^ price 6s, 

t These Volumes contain Portraits, Illustrations, or Maps. 
* In Burlington Binding. 

ASHLEY'S UFE OF LORD PALMERSTON.f 2 vols. 12s. 

STEPHEN'S LIFE OF D^AN HOOK.f 68. 

THE PARISH SERMONS OF DEAN HOOK. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. R. H. BARHAM.f ("Thomas In- 

goldsby.") 6s. 

JONES'S HISTORY OF PRECIOUS STONES. 6s. 

• SIR E. CREASY'S HIS1X)RY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 6s. 

•SIR E. CREASY'S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES. 6s. 

•BARHAM'S LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 68. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT VIOLINISTS. 6s. 

THE DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER ZEKf 6s. 

•GUIZOTS LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELUf 6s. 

• MIGNETS LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.f 68. 

•DR. McCAUSLAND'S SERMONS IN STONES. 6s. 

•DR. McCAUSLAND'S ADAM AND THE ADAMITE.t 6s. 

DR. McCAUSLAND'S BUILDERS OF BABEL. 6s. 

•LORD DALLING AND BULWERS HISTORICAL CHARAC- 
TERS. 6s. 

•TIMBS* LIVES OF PAINTERS.t 6s. 

•TIMBS* LIVES OF STATESMEN.f 6s. 

•TIMBS' WITS AND HUMOURISTS-f 2 vols. 12s. 

•TIMBS' LATER WITS AND HUMOURISTS, a vols. xas. 

TIMBS' DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 68. 

•THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 6s. 

GUILLEMIN'S THE SUN.f 6s. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 6s. 

• SOUTH SEA BUBBLES, BY THE EARL AND THE DOCTOR. 

68. 



1 



INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 

Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. 

" AbTindant in humour, obsenration, fancy ; in extensiye knowledge of books 
and men ; in palpable hits of ohairaoter, exquisite grave irony, and the most 
-whimsioal indulgence in point of epigram. We cannot open a page that is not 
sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of 
pleasantry and satire."— E«amin«r. 

I. 

A Pocket Edition, in fcap^ 8vo, with Frontispiece, as., doth. 

11. 

In crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., doth, 
in. 

A new Edition, in large type, with Thirty-two Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Lbbch, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, espedally Reengraved for this 
Edition by Mr. George Pearson. In crown 8vo, 6s., red doth ; also 
bound in golden doth, paper label, same price. 

IV. 

%\it (tormina <K2rtti0n* 

In lai^ge crown 8va With a carmine border line around each page. 
Seventeen Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech. Gilt edges and 
bevelled boards, los. 6d. 

V. 

%\it SttrUn0t0n (Ebttton* 

A Cabinet Edition in 3 vols., fcap. Svo, los. 6d. 

%\it IllnatrateZt (Ktrtiton. 

With Sixty Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel ; and 
cover designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Crown 4to, doth, bevelled 

boards, gilt edges, 21s. 
The same Edition, bound in the Ely pattern, 21s.; or in white doth, 

Ely pattern (fbr presentation), 22s. 6d. 

" A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cbvik- 
SHAVK, LsBCH, and Tsbnibit— what can be more tempting ? "— TimM. 

VII. 

A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Notes, and 
some Original Legends now first published, ^ited by the Rev. Richard 
Dalton Bar ham. In 2 vols., demy Svo, with an original Frontispiece 
by George Cruikshank ; and all the Illusuations by Cruikshank and 
Leech. a4s. 

TO BE OBTAINED AT EVERY BOOKSELLER'S. 



"One am never help enjoying 'Temple Bar.'" — GuavtUan. 



TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 

ARE APPEASING IN 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 



ENTITLED 

» 



''KITH AND kin: 

By the Author of "THE FIRST VIOLIN," and " PROBATION," and 

''THE FRERES;' 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of "THE WOOING OT," &c. 

BesldeB many othen, the foUowlnsr Serial Storlea liaye appeared in 

the paeres of T£MPLB BAR :— 

Lady Adelaide's Oath, by Mrs, Henry Wood. — The American 
Senator y by Anthony Trollope — The Two Destinies , by Wilkie 
Collins,— Leah ; a Woman of Fashion, by Mrs. Edwardes, — 
Uncle John, by Whyte- Melville, — Am or a Floyd, by Miss 
Braddon, — The New Magdalen^ by Wilkie Collins. — Red as a 
Rose is She, by Miss Broughton,— Ought We to Visit Her? by 
Mrs, Edwardes. — The Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins. — Patricia 
Kemball, by Mrs, Lynn Lynton. — ^^ Good-bye, Sweetheart I ^ by 
Miss Broughton, — A Vagabofid Heroine, by Mrs, Edwardes, — 
John Marchmonfs Legacy, by Miss Braddon. — The Poison of 
Asps, by Mrs, Ross Church. — The Wooing OH, by Mrs. 
Alexander, — A Race for a Wife^ by Hawley Smart, — The First 
Violin^ by Miss Jessie Fothergill, — Archie Love II, by Mrs. 
Edwardes, — " Cherry Ripe^ by the Author of^^ Comin' thrd the 
RyeP — Vivian the Beauty, by Mrs. Edwardes,— ProbcUion, by the 
Author of ^^ The First Violin.^ — The Rebel of the Family, by Mrs, 
Lynn Lynton, — Adam and Eve, by Mrs, Parr, 



"* Temple Bar' is sparkling and brilliant. It might command a constimency by its 
fiction alone, but it takes so much care of its more solid metier, that if there were no stories 
at all there is enough to interest the reader." - ENGLISH INDXPXNDKNT. 

" Temple Bar*' can be obtained Monthly^ price One Shilling i Annual 
Subscription, Twelve SAilldngs, or by post Fourteen Shillings and Six. 
pence, in the United Kingdom, Europe, or North America, 

To be obtained through all Boohsellers, 



^ 



